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PREFACE. 



If I may claim for these pages credit 

for anything beyond the purpose of 

amusing and interesting my readers, 

it must be for a humble attempt, by 

way of experiment, to make something 

new out of those stock materials of 

fiction — bigamy, and the detective 

police. 

T. H. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BINQ OF BELLS. 



TP you do not know the Black Level in 
-*• Beaveshire, you have a quaint bit of 
Western England yet to make acquaintance 
-with. It occupies a large proportion of the 
central part of the county, and forms as fine 
a pasturage ground as you could wish to see. 
In the summiBr, if you get on one of the 
mounds that occur here and there in the flat, 
you can look round you for miles and see the 
cattle feeding by hundreds, and sheep cover- 
ing the ground by the acre. As the autumn 

I. B 
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comes on, the flocks and herds are driven off 
the level, for when the rains fall there are 
sudden floods that lay the whole extent of 
the low-lying land under water. There are 
not many human habitations in the Black 
Level save those of small farmers and turf- 
cutters, and they are built on the highest 
ground that can be found. A boat belongs 
to each of the houses, beached high and dry 
in the back garden all the summer, to be 
useful when the waters are out in the winter. 
One of the chief pecuharities of the scenery 
— ^monotonous enough in all conscience — ia 
to be found in the turf stacks which dot the 
moors like the chimneys of a subterranean 
factory town. 

Hedges are rare in the Black Level ; the 
fields are bounded by wide ditches, or rheans, 
as they are locally termed, in which the 
waters lie stagnant and inky, taking their 
dark tint from the black soil of the moor. 

There are two or three slow-going canals 
in the district, spanned^ where the cattle- 
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tracks or bye-roads cross them, by echoing 
wooden bridges that are seldom raised to let 
barges pass. The canals seem to have been 
made rather as drains than as arteries for 
the flow of commerce. 

On the skirts of the Black Level, and 
above the highest flood-mark, there comes a 
little fiHbge of villages and hamlets, whose 
inhabitants are tolerably prosperous for agri- 
cnltural small folk, noted chiefly for the ex- 
cellence of their cheese. Where the Black 
Level stretches toward the sea the agri- 
cultural element is mingled with the mari- 
time, and the villages becqme fishing-places, 
nestling among bleak, reedy sand-hills, which 
fence off" the high tides that would otherwise 
overrun the Black Level itself, firom Brant- 
under-the-Head (a small seaport, not far 
from a solitary pile of rock, which rises from 
the flat and runs out to sea here) as far as 
the Tor, a sort of twin eminence, many miles 
inland, whence you can on a clear day make 
out the sea on south and north. 

B t 
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Westward of Brant, the river Char empties 
itself into the sea, bringing down between 
its steep banks a little fleet of coasters, that 
take in cargoes at Smugbury, a few miles jap. 
Eastward of Brant run the long line of sand- 
hills and the level stretch of sand and mud, 
with two fishing villages situated on them, 
between Brant and the great busy city of 
Braxted, where there are factories and stores 
and wharfs and docks — all the paraphernalia 
of commerce and trade. One of the fishing 
villages last mentioned was rapidly rising 
into the dignity of a small seaport town, or, 
at all events, a watering-place. Southstone- 
on-the-Sea had a little bay of its own, where 
the bathing was held to be specially salu- 
brious on account of the mud ; so crescents, 
and churches, and hotels had grown there, 
and there was a library, and a little stone 
pier, a band in the season, and scandal all 
the year round. What could it need more 
to qualify it for the proud position of a 
fashionable seaside resort ! 
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Having thus explained to you the general 
appearance of the Black Level and the ad- 
jacent sea-coast, I must take you back in the 
dir|ption of the Tor to the little hamlet of 
Bartle, where my story begins. 

Bartle was purely agricultural. Its most 
independent people were the turf-cutters, 
whose wants were few and whose notions 
were humble. The small farmers were de- 
pendent on their labourers, and the labourers 
looked to them for the miserable pittance 
that was to keep body and soul together 
week after week, tiU ague swept them off, or 
they dropped rotting into the Union. Poor 
masters made poor men, and iU-paid and 
overworked men made linremunerative toil 
for their employers. It was all hand to 
mouth work, and since— in these desperate 
cases of struggle and hopeless poverty — ^the 
hand oftenest went to the mouth with a cup 
of sour cider, one of the most prosperous 
establishments in the hamlet was the Bing 
of BeUs. 
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The Ring of Bells did not depend solely 
on the custom of the villagers. Bartle was 
a central spot for many little towns and 
large villages that lay away from the lines 
of railway. So travellers in all branches 
of industry that found a market in Beave- 
shire, put up at the Ring of Bells, and made 
excursions into the surrounding districts. 
As a consequence, the Ring of Bells kept a 
mouldy gig, and a tall, lean white horse, 
with a man to drive it. There was a com- 
mercial room, too, and a gaunt handmaid 
who called herself the chambermaid, and 
dug up potatoes when there was no one 
staying at the house. 

There was no earthly reason why this 
long, low barn of a building should have 
been called the Ring of Bells, unless it were 
that there was no church within forty miles 
of it that could boast anything better than a 
sheep-bell, and even those which boasted of 
a sheep-bell only clanked it every other 
Sunday on an average, when somebody from 
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the neighbouring parishes found time to 
come down and read service. Sermons were 
things next to unknpwn, for the clergy of the 
district seemed to be of the opinion of that 
acute but eccentric divine who, being taxed 
by his bishop with the sparseness of his dis- 
courses, deponed that^ in his beUef, one good 
one now and then was worth ever so many 
bad ones running. 

It was not an inviting inn, the Eiug of 
Bells. A muddy yard, with the white horse 
gazing with an anxious eye from his rickety 
stable, as who should say, " I trust you're not 
a commercial traveller, or, at least, if you 
are, that you don't travel in hardware I " — 
with the yellow gig looming biliously out of 
a tumble-down shed — ^with straw blowing 
about in wisps, inspected with a sort of 
despairing hstlessness by bedraggled fowls, 
that turned it over with a " tuk, tuk, crauk,'* 
which said as plainly as words could speak, 
" I don't expect to find a grain in you — but 
there ! " Nor were one's impressions ren- 
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dered more cheerful on entering. The lower 
rooms were the reverse of lofty, were far 
from clean, and were everlastingly redolent 
of stale cider, staler beer, and tobacco-smoke 
stalest of all ! There was a poor pretence of a 
bar, with rows of bottles half-full of treacly 
spirits, with a basket of flabby biscuits on the 
shelves, and a torn, illegible local paper, only 
valuable as a study for a mathematician, 
w^ho might have found employment — ^and he 
^ould need it— in calculating how many 
millions of times the brown circles, pro- 
duced by the setting of the wet bottoms of 
mugs on the paper, could be described on an 
average-sized joiu*nal without two of them 
exactly coinciding. 

Upstairs the rooms were loftier and more 
<5heerftQ in aspect. They had large chimney- 
corners and expansive hearths, dark panelling 
and huge bedsteads. The Eing of BeUs was 
an inn to sleep at, sup at, breakfast at — not 
to spend the day at, dine at, or loaf at. 

The domestic servants at the Eing of Bells 
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seemed to find existence there not much 
more agreeable than did the horse or the 
fowls. The lank chambermaid, Mercy 
Wilkins, was a tall, angular woman, with a 
sallow complexion and a taciturn disposition. 
If her godfathers and godmothers had tried 
all their lives, they could not have found a 
more unsuitable designation for her than 
Mercy. She was the very embodiment of 
unrelenting severity. When, on the arrival 
of some hungry traveller, she made a de- 
scent on the fowl-house and singled out her 
squauking, struggling victim, she might have 
passed for the high-priestess of some gloomy 
deity as she stood with the gory knife 
clutched in her hand — ^that is, if the high- 
priestess of a gloomy deity ever wore a 
cotton gown rather narrow in the skirt, and 
a small plaid shawl pinned tightly over the 
shoulders. 

The other domestic at the Eing of Bells 
was John, or, as he was locally styled, Jan. 
He was a feeble compromise between a waiter 
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and an ostler, wliich was the result of his 
having to live in a perpetual state of pre- 
paration to assume the duties of either 
functionaiy at a moment's notice. A ^ry 
man was John, without a single ounce of 
superfluous flesh, gray headed, yet not old, 
and with a stoop in his shoulders. He was 
as close as a miser — ^he never gave you more 
than monosyllables, and as few of those as 
possible, except when he had taken a drop. 
Then he had plenty to say, but at other 
times you would have concluded that his 
education had been brought to a premature 
close before he arrived at words of two 
syllables. He was very Uke the pepper- 
castor which stood on the sideboard in the 
Commercial Eoom. You might shake, and 
jerk, and rap it, but the condiment only came 
out in single grains and by slow degrees, 
until the top came ofi*, and then you got too 
much. 

The landlord of the Ring of Bells was 
always either in bed or incapable, alternating 
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between fits of ague and fits of brandy and 
water. His wife was a very stout woman, 
wbo seldom stirred beyond the bar parlour. 
In fact, so seldom did sbe stir, and so stout 
was sbe, that tlie frequenters of the inn had 
a tradition that she had grown to such a size 
she couldn't get out of the parlour door. 

It was a wild, blowing night. The long 
rows of poplars that marked the course of 
the canal here and there, lashed in the gale 
like so many fly-rods. There was a moon, 
but it only showed at times through the scud 
that hurried along overhead. It was an ugly 
evening for a ride across the Black Level; 
for, with your head down to battle against 
the buffeting of the storm, and with only an 
occasional glint of light that rather blinded 
than assisted your eyes, you might very 
easily have plunged into one of the broad 
dykes; and once in a broad dyke, with a 
tenacious bed of mud and with steep sides, 
the chances are you and the horse would 
have been drowned. 
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There was a traveller pushing forward 
over the moor on this night. He was a 
stranger to the district, or he would 
never have ridden as recklessly as he did. 
Fortunately, though his horse was strange 
in that district too, it had that wonderful 
extra perception which we, out of envy 
possibly, try to depreciate by calling it 
instinct. Guided by that mysterious sense, 
the traveller's sturdy little nag avoided the 
dangers, and stuck to the middle of the 
narrow tortuous road, pegging away for 
dear life, as if it knew that the spits of 
rain that came on the gale now and then 
meant a heavy shower as soon as the force 
of the wind was a little spent. 

John heard the hoofs some distance off, 
and he knew that the horse thoy belonged 
to was not a nag of his acquaintance. 
Living on the moor where there were no 
hedges to intercept sound, John had ac- 
quired a keen sense of hearing, and knew 
the pace and rhythm of every horse in the 
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neighbourhood. So he guessed there was 
custom coming to the Bing of Bells, and 
he was right. 

Before long the stranger drew rein in 
front of the inn, flung himself out of the 
saddle, unbuckled his valise, and gave his 
horse up to the ostler, with a few instruc- 
tions as to his food and bed. That done, 
he entered the inn, pushed open the com- 
mercial room door, gazed round, saw nobody- 
was there, strode up to the fire, and flung 
himself into the arm-chair, after ringing 
the bell. 

Mercy was out, gone on an errand to 
the other end of Bartle, so John was 
chambermaid as well as ostler and waiter. 

" Eing, s'r ? " said John, interrogatively 
answering the bell. 

" Is there any one stopping here ? or do 
you expect any one?" 

" Can't say, s'r," said the ostler, answer- 
ing the last question only, for he resented 
the putting of two questions at once. 
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"Then Fll have a private room — and 
a good fire, mind you, my firiend. And 
here — stop 1 What can I have to eat ? '* 

John took down a fly-spotted brown 
card, and handed it to the traveller. On it 
was inscribed a list of articles of food ob- 
tainable at the Ring of Bells. 

Boiled fowl, 
Boast fowl. 
Mutton chop, (kc. 

The choice was limited, for, of conrae, 
" &c." meant simply nothing. 

"I'll have a roast fowl for supper, as 
soon as my room's ready." 

" Yes, s'r," said John, who conceived life 
was too short for him to waste words and 
time in explaining that, until Mercy re- 
turned, supper must remain in abeyance. 

While John is lighting the fire, we'll take 
a survey of the new comer. 

He was a young man, well dressed, with 
an elegance of bearing that bespoke him a 
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gentleman and a man of education. His 
face was pale, Ids hair, whicli was rather 
long, was jet black, and he wore a slight 
moustache. His eye was a keen one, but 
restless and suspicious, and there was a 
nervous twitching about his mouth, which 
was mobile, but lacking in firmness — 
though there was no want of determijia- 
tion about the expression of the rest of the 
&ce. He seemed thinner than he really 
was, because his clothes were dadk, and he 
was closely buttoned up. 

He sat watching the fire^ raising his head 
and hstening at every sound, until John 
came back with the laconic axmouncement, 

**aoom, sV. Kre. This wHyl" 
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CHAPTER II. 

SHOWING HOW TWO BEDS WEBB OBDERED, AND 
NEITHER WAS SLEPT IN, 

rpHBRE was another traveller making 
-*- towards tlie Ring of Bells on this 
night. He was on foot, and found it no 
easy task to make headway against the 
furious gusts that came sweeping over the 
flats, howling like so many demons, and 
wresthng with him as though they would 
carry him off bodily. This second traveller 
was seemingly a stranger too. He was 
making his way across country, and carried 
a pole for leaping the ditches; but it was 
plain from the course he took that he was 
not acquainted with the ground. He kept 
straight onwards towards the lights of the 
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Eing of Bells, without diverging right or 
left, and often taking ugly leaps, not always 
with complete success, when within twenty 
yards on either hand he might have passed 
dryshod, over a gateway between the pas- 
tures. 

I have said he was not always successful 
in clearing the dykes, which was hardly to 
be wondered at; for, although he was an 
expert jumper, the light was very imperfect, 
and the groimd very deceptive. He woidd 
alight on what looked like the firm bank, 
to find it was only the water, crossed over 
and thickly set with reeds, rushes, and 
aquatic plants. He was splashed firom 
head to heel, and was altogether consider- 
ably weather-beaten and travel- stained as 
though he had been journeying for days 
without stopping. 

When he gained the road a little distance 
from the Ring of BeUs, he paused, and sat on 
the gate to recover his breath. Oareftilly 
surveying the place, he at last concealed his 

I. 
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pole by the side of the dyke, and proceeded 
to cut himself a stoutish sapling from a small 
apology for a hedge which adorned the road 
for a short distance on either side of the inn. 
That done, he stole quietly up to the side of 
the house and listened. Then he peered in 
at the windows ; and finally, as if reassured 
by the quiet and apparently deserted state of 
the inn, he made his way in. In the passage 
he encountered Mercy. That amiable female 
had been detained on her errand, and found, 
when she returned, her mistress in a bad 
temper, and the guest upstairs impatient for 
supper. Mercy was somewhat sour in dis- 
position, and was not at all the sort of 
person to sufier either her mistress's scold- 
ing or a guest's complaint with thorough 
equanimity. On this occasion she was more 
than ordinarily nettled, because her mistress, 
when complaining of her delay, had said she 
"couldn't account for it, for she (Mercy) 
was too old and too ugly to be troubled with 
a sweetheart to keep her philandering about 
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instead of attending to her work." Old and 
ugly as slie was, Mercy was not so old and 
so ugly (wliat woman ever is ?) as to think 
she might not have a sweetheart, and so the 
tannt rankled sorely. 

'^ Can I have a room ? " asked the new 
comer. 

** Yen's the commercial room,'* said Mercy, 
snappishly, having summed up the stranger's 
personal appearance, and setting him down 
as a tramping bagman. 

The door of the conmiercial room was 
ajar, and John was in there laying the tray 
to take up the supper when it was cooked. 
The new comer heard the rattle of knives 
and forks, and the shuffling of feet, and 
supposed there were several people in the 
room. 

" Can't I have a private room ? " he 
asked. 

" Yes, sure. Go upstairs ; you'll see one 
on your right at the top, first landing," 
answered Mercy, shortly. "I wish you'd 

2 
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stopped away awhile," she added to herself. 
**One plague's enough at a time. Ye can 
just go up and sit down in the dark till I've 
time to 'tend to ye." 

The traveller stumbled upstairs in the 
dark, not blessing, you may be certain, the 
brusqueness of the handmaid, but for private 
reasons preferring to seek the room she de- 
scribed, to waiting in the commercial room 
till she could show it him. 

He found the first landing and the door 
on the right. He opened it. The room was 
dark. He paused for a moment, and looked 
round him. A pencil of light shone upon 
liim from a crack in a door opposite. 

" She must have meant to the left, not to 
the right. Is there any one there?" 

He listened, but could detect no sound 
«ave the crackling of the fire. So he turned 
the handle of the door quietly, and stepped 
into the room. He saw a figure seated in 
front of the blazing faggot, and paused. 
His step had been so stealthy that the 
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occupant of the cliamber liad not heard him 
enter, so he could take a good look at him* 
The inspection seemed to reassure him. He 
glided quietly forward, so noiselessly that he 
was at the other's side before the latter was 
aware of his presence, which even then waa 
betrayed not so much by any sound as by 
the glancing of the firelight on a metal button 
on his waistcoat. 

Directly he caught sight of a figure stand- 
ing by him, the first comer gave a little cry 
of terror, and leaping up, flung himself on 
the other and grappled him by the throat* 
He was the taller and stronger of the two,, 
and the other was wearied besides with hi& 
struggles across country. 

" Loose your hold ! " said the shorter man,, 
half-choked. ** Loose your hold, or Fll knife= 
you. You're throttling me ! Are you mad ? " 

The dark man, seeing the other was alone . 
and by BO means his match in strength or 
activity, released his hold a little. 

"Who are you? What are you doing 
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here?" he asked, scrutinising the other 
keenly. 

"Tm a traveller — ^I asked for a pivate 
room, and they told me below to come up. 
Seeing a light here, and hearing no noise, I 
supposed this was my room." 

" Then why steal upon me like a robber ? " 

**I did nothing of the sort," said the 
shorter man, turning pale. **You were so 
deep in thought, you didn't hear me. I 
fancied I recognised you" — he felt the 
other's hand tighten on his throat, and 
added hastily, "but I don't — ^I was mis- 
taken.'* 

The dark man gradually released his hold, 
and fell back a pace or two. The other 
shook himself, and sUpping his hand into his 
collar, gave it a loosening tug to set himself 
.comfortable after the strangulation. 

At this moment the door opened, and 
3Iercy walked in with the tray. 

"You're in the wrong room," she said, 
snappishly, to the shorter man. "Yon's 
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yours, over the way. Here, Til take your 
candles there/* 

She took a couple of brass candlesticks off 
the tray, lit the candles, and carried them 
into the opposite room. The intruder having 
apologised to the dark stranger for having 
broken in upon him, and the dark stranger 
having expressed— though not yery plainly— 
a hope that he had not hurt the intruder, 
the two men separated. 

Mercy placed the candles on the table in 
the second comer's room, and proceeded 'to 
set light to the fire in the grate. The 
traveller took a close survey of his apart- 
ment and its bearings, ending his inspection 
by throwing up the window with a muttered 
remark about the room being fiill of smoke, 
and looking out to see how his room lay. 
When Mercy had kindled the fire, he ordered 
some chops and a pint of sherry, and bidding 
her bring up two or three of the best cigars 
the Eing of Bells could boast, threw himself 
down on the sofa, with the sigh of a man 
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who has been travelling without a moment's 
rest, and is thoroughly wearied out. He 
closed his eyes, and was asleep ere Mercy 
returned with the cigars; but he slept so 
lightly, that his eyes opened as soon [as her 
hand touched the handle of the door. 

The first stranger — ^whom we will, if you 
please, to avoid confusion, call henceforward 
Charles Lewis, as that name appears on his 
valise — sat down to his supper with an 
excellent appetite, and took his glass of 
grog afterwards with apparent satisfaction. 

By-and-by Mercy made her appearance to 
ask if there was anything more wanted, as 
they were going to shut up the house to 
go to bed. 

" Show me where my bed-room is, there's 
a good girl, and that's all I require," said 
Charles Lewis. 

" This way, sir, then, please," said Mercy, 
and taking up the candle, she led the way to 
the end of the passage, and on to a door in 
another passage, which ran at right angles. 
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" That's your room, sir. I believe there's 
all you want there ! " 

"Thanks, that will do excellently," said 
Lewis. 

As he turned to go back to his sitting- 
room, he fancied he caught sight of a figure 
at the turn of the passage. He hurried on, 
and as he reached the angle heard the door 
of the room where the other traveller was 
close. It had evidently been closed too 
rapidly to be closed in complete silence, but 
the sound was so slight that it was clear 
that an attempt was made to do it noise- 
lessly. 

Charles Lewis turned pale and bit his 
hp. His eye flashed. He paused and lis- 
tened as he reached his sitting-room floor. 
He heard the sound of heavy breathing, as 
of a sleeper in the opposite room. Its 
occupant was feigning sleep, Lewis was cer- 
tain. 

Beckoning Mercy to come into his room, 
he told her, in a low voice, that after all he 
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had one more order — she must let him have 
his bill, as he might have to leave at day- 
break. 

Having brought the bill and received 
payment, Mercy bade Lewis, good-night, 
and went to ask the other guest if he 
needed anything farther. He wished to be 
shown his bed-room, he said; and having 
been shown it, desired Mercy not to call him 
until late next, morning, as he was tired and 
stood in need of a good night's rest. So 
Mercy bade hi'm good-night, too, and went 
downstairs. 

Then followed the usual sounds of shot- 
ting np — the slamming of doors, shooting 
of bolts, closing of shutters, and shuffling of 
feet. The host, free for the nonce from 
ague, went blundering and stumbling and 
reeling up to bed. The creaking and com- 
plahiing stfurs shortly ailer announced that 
the stout landlady was retiring to rest ; and 
when John's heavy footfall died out in the 
garret, and the clap of Mercy's down-at-heel 
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slippers had sunk into silence, ike house 
became quiet. 

The two guests did not seek their rooms 
until an hour or more after. Lewis dis- 
covered, to his intense dissatisfaction, that 
there was no key to his door, and no bolts. 
He pushed the table against the door, and 
then seating himself on ihe side of his bed, 
without attempting to undress, fell into a 
reverie — ^not so entirely lost in meditation, 
however, as not to be on the alert at the 
slightest sound. 

And there were sounds. As he listened, 
he heard the faint squeak caused by the 
turning of the handle of a door not far offl 
He felt rather than heard a step in the 
passage, pausing outside his room. In 
order to assure the listeaier he was not 
asleep, Lewis moved about the room and 
pushed a chair. This manoeuvre had the 
desired effect, for he was conscious of the 
retiring of the footsteps. He then drew a 
pistol from his valise — ^noiselessly removed 
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the barricade and peeped out. All was 
quiet. He closed the door. A glance at his 
candle showed that it was rapidly sinking 
into the socket. There was no time to lose. 
He opened his bed-room window and looked 
out. It was an ugly drop; but a wooden 
spout close by was wide enough to aflford a 
secure foothold, and along it he could get to 
a wall, against which the stable was built : 
the slanting roof of that offered an easy 
descent. 

Thrusting the pistol into the breast of his 
coat, Lewis crawled out of the window, and 
trusted himself to the spout. It shook a 
little, but did not give way. He gained the 
wall — ^the stable — the ground. Once there 
he took to his legs, and ran as fast as he 
could, as fleet as a hare, and, like a hare too, 
doubling, for he went back along the road 
by which he had reached the inn. 

In about an hour's time, the door of the 
other traveller opened stealthily, and its 
occupant crept out on tiptoe. He glided 
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noiselessly to Lewis's door and listened. All 
was as stiQ as death : — ^by slow degrees, by 
a moyement so cautious and slow that it was 
almost imperceptible, he turned the handle 
and pushed the door open by degrees. This 
was all done so craftily that the most acute 
ear would not have detected a sound. 

The gray of dawn was beginning to show, 
and the room was sufficiently light to allow 
the traveller to see at a glance that the bird 
was flown. 

He started ! A fit of trembling seized 
him, and his knees gave under him. 

" Gone ! To give the alarm, possibly ! 
But 1*11 die sooner than be taken ! " 

The open window caught his eye, and sug- 
gested a means of escape. As he moved 
towards it, he saw the valise lying open on 
the chair. A smile passed over his face, and 
hastily buckling the straps, he slung the 
little pormanteau over his shoulder and 
climbed out of the window. He climbed like 
a cat, and gained the waU in half the time 
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it took Lewis. Once there, he did not stay 
to make his way to the stable roof, but dropt 
on the grass below, and ran off to the spot 
where the leaping-pole was concealed. 

Having recovered the pole, he paused for 
a moment. " Across country or along the 
road ; day's breaking, and a man cutting 
across the fields attracts more attention than 
he does on the road. So the road be it, 
Edward Grifl5n : and here goes ! " 

With that he set out in the opposite direc- 
tion to Lewis at a long swinging pace like 
the gallop of a wolf. 

Morning broke fast. The rain of the pre- 
vious evening had cleared the air, and it was 
a beautifdl dawn — the harbinger of a fine 
day — ^that looked on the two fiigitives flying 
in opposite directions. Presently life began 
to be stirring. Old John was the first 
about at the Ring of Bells. After opening 
the shutters in the lower part of the house, 
he betook himself to the stables. 

As he stood in the doorway, blackiag his 
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boots with one foot on an upturned backet, 
a horseman rode up, along the road by 
which Edward Griffin had taken his de- 
parture. 

The new comer was a thick-built com- 
mon-looking man, set up in somewhat 
soldierlike style. There was a cunning look 
in his eye, a compression about his mouth, 
and a general expression all over his face, of 
assumed superiority— the look and bearing 
of a man raised to authority, and accustomed 
to be obeyed and respected. 

" Here, ostler I " he shouted. 

John stepped up to him. 

" Any one stirring here yet ? " 

" Me ! *' said John. 

** That all ? Have you any folks stopping 
here ? '' 

" One," said John. You must remember 
John had had no dealings with Griffin, who 
came afoot, and had only seen Mercy. 
Mercy and John were not given to converse 
much, so that the latter was ignorant of 
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the arrival of the second guest. "But/* 
you will ask, perhaps, " why did he not learn 
the fact from haying two pairs of boots to 
clean ? " Because, oddly enough, neither of 
the guests had left their boots outside their 
doors for that purpose I 

" What's he like ? Short or tall ? " asked 
the horseman. 

" Same size, *bout, as you an' me ! '* 

Now, there was a considerable difference 
between the height of John and that of the 
new comer — not a foot, perhaps, but over 
six inches, at any rate. 

'^ Dark or fair P " asked the hoirseman. 

"Dark." 

" How did he come ? " 

"Horse," said John, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder towards the stable. 

The new comer dismounted, and advanc- 
ing to John put a couple of half-crowns in 
his hand, and said, " Look'ee here, my chap. 
My name's Molewarp " — ^he paused as if he 
expected John to be struck all of a heap at 
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this information, but John remained un* 
moved, so he continued — ""Molewarp, of the 
London police ; a detective oflBcer, in fact. 
You answer my questions to help me, and 
those two half-crowns '11 multiply surprisin'. 
But, mum's the word. Don't breathe a 
syllable to a soul — ^not even your sweet- 
heart." 

" No ! '* said John with a grim smile, " I 
can't." 

" Now, is this customer in the house ? '* 

"Yes: a-bed!" 

" Where's his room ? " 
Yon ! " and John pointed. 
Why, the window's open ! Is that the 
room ? " asked Molewarp, eagerly. 

" Aye 1 " 

" Here, come along ! " said the detective, 
and he hurried up under the window. He at 
once followed the wooden shoot to the wall, 
and then glanced down the wall to the 
ground below. 

" Humph I I thought so. Off, by jingo ! '*" 

I. D 
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and lie drew Jolm's attention to the deeply- 
impressed marks' of two heels in the wet 
earth. ^^ Has he taken his horse ? " 

" No. rd just give him a feed when you 
came 1 " 

^'Then I shan't have much trouble in 
catching him up, I guess. I fancy I know 
the road he'll take. How far is it across 
here to Southstone or Smugbury ? " John 
told him. " Well, now we'll just go in and 
see if anything^ s noissing indoors. When a 
chap jumps out o' window he generally takes 
something with him to break his M." 

They went in, and looked over the lower 
part of the house, and found, to Molewarp's 
surprise, that nothing had been removed. 

" Now, look here, my man. This is the 
20th of October. Just remember that ; put 
it down, 'cos I may want it in evidence. 
This .is the 20th of October, on which 
momin' Molewarp, the detective from Lon- 
don, came down to the Ring of Bells (to 
which he was directed by a tramp he met on 
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the road), in searcli of some one that's 
wanted— an escaped convict from Dartmoor. 
Just remember all that. And now draw me 
a mug o' beer, and we'll talk it over, and by 
that time the people '11 be doYra, and I can 
examine 'em. And if I don't clap my hand 
on that fellow by the end of the week, my 
name's not Jack Molewarp ! " 
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CHAPTER III. 

GERVASE lane's CHAMBERS IN KING's BENCH 

WALK. 

r\ ERVASE LANE had pleasant chambers 
^^ in King's Bench Walk. They were a 
little high up for professional purposes ; but 
after all Gervase Lane was not hkely to be 
dependent on his professional prospects, so a 
pleasant look-out into a quiet garden, fre- 
quented solely by rooks and benchers, was 
an ample requital for an extra flight of stairs, 
to say nothing of the reduction in rent, 
which was a consideration to a man who, 
though not likely to live by his wig and 
gOYra, had not as yet the enjoyment of a 
large income. 

The bed-room — though not so immense 
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that you could not find your boots in it of a 
morning, no matter how hastily you had cast 
them off on the previous night — ^was very 
much larger than the closet wherein Gervase 
had been accustomed to sleep at Oxford, a 
place to which, I hereby warn fathers and 
mothers, it is dangerous to send a growing 
lad, for fear he should turn out round- 
shouldered fi-om insuflBcient sleeping accom- 
modation. There was a small kitchen, with 
an antechamber — ^in which, I imagine, it was 
intended that dishes should stand and cool 
ere they reached the sitting-room-a spa- 
cious and well-lighted room, though rendered 
a Uttle dim in effect by the dark oak panel. 
The room was wainscoted aU round — ^if I 
may use the expression — ^with bookcases, 
about two feet and a half in height. On the 
shelf, which was thus made to run round all 
the walls, were piled papers, pipes, sticks, 
gloves, pamphlets, and odds and ends of all 
sorts. The pictures were mostly engravings ; 
but there were a few water-colours among 
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th^n^ and some photograplis of Alpine 
scenery. These latter were the only indi- 
cations of muscular Christianity discoverable 
in Gervase's chambers. The singlesticks, 
boxing-gloves, masks, fofls, and portraits of 
ballet-girls which female novelists invariably 
discover in the rooms of single young men 
in the Temple, were oddly enough absent 
from this suite of apartments. And yet 
Gervase was no milksop ; he could ride to 
hounds, spar, play billiards, was a smart 
hand at whist, and had rowed in the 'Varsity 
Eight when he was at Oxford. The only 
trace, indeed, of such pursuits were a model 
rudder and miniature pair of oars lying 
among other knickknacks on the mantel- 
piece, and made professedly out of the timber 
of the famous Henley seven-oar, about which 
there are such long annual discussions in the 
papers. 

Gervase Lane was the heir-expectant o£a 
rich uncle. His father had been a younger 
son, had entered the army, married a pretty 
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but poor girl, and left — ^when he died of 
fever at Malta — a widow and two children 
behind him. The young widow and the 
elder child followed the £aither in less than a 
year. The younger child was taken charge 
of by the uncle. 

Mark Lane was a man of violent temper 
and eccentric habits. He had quarrelled 
with the woman he loved, and she had mar- 
ried to avenge herself. Whereupon he with- 
drew from the world, took a ch&teau in a 
retired part of Normandy, where, as he knew 
nothing of the local tongue, he was not 
much disturbed. On hearing of his brother's 
death, he wrote to his lawyers in London, 
told them to educate the child, and said that 
he intended to make him his heir. So 
Gervase was sent to Eton, and then to 
Trinity, Oxford; and lastly — ^having been 
consulted on the point by his uncle's law- 
yers, and having no particular bias— entered 
as a student at the Temple, where the 
lawyers in question, Fladgett, Pladgett, and 
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Spink, most respectable members of the 
legal profession, assured him he could spend 
his time pleasantly enough, and be unencum- 
bered when fortune threw his uncle's pro- 
perty into his lap. 

So Gervase entered, and ate the required 
dinners, not so much in haste to be called, 
as because in his loneliness in London he 
was glad to meet old Oxford chums at the 
table. Among them was a man rather Ger- 
vase's senior, who had been the bible-clerk 
of the latter's college, but left Oxford soon 
after Gervase went into residence, so that 
they had not seen much of each other till 
chance threw them together in the Temple 
dining-hall. Bartlett — for such was Gervase's 
friend's name — was a tall, dark, solemn- 
looking man. He was, when you knew him, 
no graver than a man should be who has to 
fight his. way in the world, and support a 
mother and sister. When he warmed up a 
bit, his face lit up, and his laugh was deep 
and ready ; but in general he was silent and 
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thoughtfiil. He worked hard ait his pro- 
fession, and was spoken highly of by many 
good judges, who said that if he only had as 
much interest as he had talent, he must 
before long take a good position at the bar. 
Interest was just the thing, unfortunately, 
that he wanted; so he toiled on without 
much promotion, or much hope of any im- 
mediate advantage. He managed to make a 
little money with his pen, by writing for 
some daily as well as weekly papers ; but 
what he earned in that way was not much, 
for the papers for which he wrote, while 
ready enough to see his talent, were not at 
all backward in taking advantage of his in- 
experience, and so made him work hard 
enough for the paltry pay they gave. 

Gervase was greatly delighted with his 
new friend from Oxford. Thanks to the 
etiquette of that most Hberalising and 
civilising place of education, Gervase would 
have been expected to look down upon and 
patronize (if he had indeed any deahngs at 
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all with) the bible-clerk. In that leveller 
of false distinctioiis, London, the positions 
were reversed, and Gervase was glad enough 
to profit by Bartlett's wisdom and expe- 
rience. 

Gervase had asked his finend to come in 
and smoke a cigar with him, an invitation 
which the latter knew meant a consultation. 
Accordingly, in the dusk of the evening, 
when the City churches were clanging out 
summonses, to which there were only a few 
people to attend, it being Sunday, when the 
City is practically a desert, John Bartlett 
made his appearance at Gervase' s chambers 
in King's Bench Walk. 

" Well, Lane, how are you ? " he asked 
on entering. 

" Queer — ^very queer." 

" I thought you were going out of town 
for a bit — ^you want a little change." 

" Confound it, I've had change enough 
in the last few hours. When I sent that 
note round to you last night, I had just 
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received a letter ; but Fll tell you all about 
it directly. Come and sit down and light 
a weed." 

" Thanks ; I have my pipe here, though." 

"Prefer it? Well, there's bird's-eye in 
that brown lava tobacco-box, and shag in 
this pouch." 

" I'll take the pouch then. I suppose you 
smoke it too ? Never smoke bird's-eye, it 
makes the tongue sore, and that organ is a 
barrister's mainstay." 

" WiU you have sherry, or spirits, or beer, 
Bartlett ? They're all handy, so only name 
your choice." 

" Is the beer bottled ? " 

" No, draught." 

" Then beer be it, by all means." 

" Are you all right now ? " asked Gervase, 
presently returning with a foaming tankaxd. 
" Shall I light the gas ? " ^ 

"All right; thanks, old boy; but don't 
light the gas for me. I can think and talk 
better in the twilight — can't you? 
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" Yes, I think so. Well, then, if you're 
all right, I'll tell you what's gone wrong." 

" Go ahead, old fellow." 

" You know I have been the adopted son 
of my uncle Mark, and that I have always 
been led to suppose he would leave me 
all his property ? " 

Bartlett nodded. It was too dark for 
Gervase to see the movement, but he could 
distinguish the signal by the dip which the 
red spark in the bowl of Bartlett' s pipe 
made. 

" Confound expectations ! They're the 
worst things a man can have. They cripple 
his energies only to disappoint him in the 
end. I had a letter from Fladgett last night 
to inform me that my imcle was about to 
marry, but would continue to give me an 
allowance of two hundred a year for the 
next six years, by which time he supposes I 
shall be able to make my own living at 
the bar ! " 

"Whew!" said Bartlett. "That is a 
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change indeed ! But I suppose you always 
contemplated the possibility of his marry- 
ing?" 

" Not I ! The idea never occurred to me ; 
probably because I knew he had had a dis- 
appointment in love " 

" All the more likely he'd have another ! 
What is his age ? " 

"Somewhere between forty and fifty; I 
don't know which he is nearer; I've not 
seen him since I was a boy at school." 

" Really, you have hardly taken pains to 
prevent any one's stepping in to oust you." 

" Well, he's a ^'queer old fellow, and I 
believe he would have disliked me if I had 
been attentive to him." 

" What sort of marriage is it that he con- 
templates ? " 

" A strange one, I think. I have told you 
abeady that he went off in dudgeon to a 
chateau in Normandy. Well, he has fallen in 
with a French coimtess — French countesses 
are as plentiful as blackberries, you know ! — 
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and is about to bestow on her his band and 
fortune, as tbey say in the play/' 

" Ah ! — ^however, the old gentleman has a 
perfect right to do as he likes with his own, 
we must admit. You have talent and per- 
severance, and I don't doubt but you'll get 
on. Indeed, I think — ^you know I believe a 
man is never as well as when he's working 
himself to death — ^that you wiU be all the 
better for having to exert yourself. You'll be 
twice the man ^" 

"Oh, yes. That is all very jolly, theo- 
retically, old fellow, but there's one practical 
point. This change in my prospects is 
nothing more or less than the end of my 
engagement with Mary Bellisham." 

"My dear Lane, the woman who could 
give up a fellow on such paltry grounds ^" 

" You forget there's a mother in this case. 
Mary, I am sure, poor girl, would disregard 
altogether any alteration — even a far worse 
one — ^in my position. But her mother is a 
thoroughly worldly woman. She did not 
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approve of our engagement from the firsts 
because it was likely to be a longish one, 
and because my expectations were not very 
definite. When she hears I have to depend 
in my success in a hitherto untried profes- 
sion for the means of making Mary my wife, 
she will simply insist on our parting. And 
I, of course, under the circumstances, must 
give way ; while poor Mary, who is a most 
tend^ and obedient daughter, will submit, 
though her heart should break.'' 

" Humph 1 " said Bartlett ; but the pro- 
longed glow in which he kept his pipe, 
proved that he was smoking fast and furi- 
ously, his habit when deep in meditation. 

"Does Madgett — isn't that the name?" 
said Bartlett after a pause—" does Fladgett 
say that the marriage is definitely settled, 
or only that your uncle is going to marry 
the countess ? " 

" Hang it, it's so far settled that the old 
boy has asked me to go over next week and 
be his best-man." 
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" And you're going, of course ? " 

" Certainly ! He's been very good to me, 
has kept me well supplied with funds, and 
given me a capital education. It would be 
brutally ungrateful to refuse to go, especially 
as he has few, if any, relatives, and no 
friends." 

" Quite right. But how about the young 
lady ? " 

"Well, there's my difficulty. I feel I 
ought to go and tell her, but with the certain 
consequences staring me in the face, I feel 
sorely tempted to play the rascal and hold 
my tongue." 

" You had better be honest, simply as a 
question of superior policy. The news is 
sure to reach the mother sooner or later; 
and then, when the engagement is broken 
oflf, she will be able to quote your conduct 
against you, and there will be no answer to 
the charge." 

"You are right, old fellow. I knew it 
was best to be honest and straightforward, 
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but I was getting to be a bit of a coward, 
so I asked your counsel because I knew 
you'd give me encouragement to do the 
right thing. But it's hard, isn't it ? Isn't 
it terribly hard to have to destroy your own 
happiness P It's enough to make a fellow 
crane a little before he takes a jump." 

"Ay, but you won't repent it in the 
end! When do you go to your uncle's 
wedding ? " 

"On Monday or Tuesday week; and I 
meditate going down into Kent this day 
week — or rather on the Saturday — ^to see the 
BeUishams. There is one thing certain — 
though the engagement may be broken off 
between us, Mary will remain true to me, 
and, I am sure, will marry no one else." 

" You're very young, Gervase ! " said 
Bartlett, gravely; "I don't advise you to 
be too sanguine ! " 

" You're an old croaker, Barfclett ! " 

" I may be. But a girl who is so obedient 
that she gives up the man of her heart at 
T. E 
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her mother^s wish, may possibly aocept a 
husband of her choosing." 

" You're an ill prophet. Why, if I were 
to ask her, I know she would promise 
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*^ But you wouldn't ask her, would you ? " 

« Why not ? " 

" Well, I can't give you any reason ; it's a 
mere matter of feeling. I shouldn't do it if 
I were in your place ; and if you think it 
over, I fancy you won't." 

" Well, perhaps not. But your tankard is 
dry. I'll fill it for you, and drink confiision 
to aU expectations^ " 

**And softer hearts to women of the 
world 1 " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GEBYASE lane's LOVE. 



■»|ABT BELUSHAM was to daughter 
■^^■*- of an Indian officer. Few men were 
better known in the Bengal Presidency than 
Captain Bellisham, of the Moondiebagh Ir- 
regulars. He had been mainly instrumental 
in raising and maintaining that famous regi- 
ment of native cavalry, with which he and 
the other European officers who were at- 
tached to it used to do absolute miracles of 
bravery and energy. The corps was ubi- 
quitous. It seemed to swoop like a hawk 
first on one point and then on another, and 
the troopers had never been known to turn 
back while they had a European officer to 
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ride before them. Splendid services were 
performed by the Moondiebagh Irregulars 
during many a hard-fought campaign when 
British dominion was in serious danger. 

Under these circumstances it will scarcely 
be necessary to say that Captain BelUsham, 
who had done so much to establish the corps, 
was rewarded — ^with the usual neglect. Nor 
was that all. He was called upon to pay 
out of his own pocket a great many regi- 
mental charges, which were either said to be 
unauthorised, or were due to errors which 
were almost inevitable in the accounts of 
jsach a regiment. 

He returned to England thoroughly dis- 
heartened, and after a few vain attempts to 
get justice, he threw up his commission. 
For some time he was almost penniless, but 
good fortune brought the retired warrior 
a friend in the shape of a wine merchant, 
who wanted a manager for a branch esta- 
blishment at the West-end. What was re- 
quired there was a gentleman — ^a man of 
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address, — and the worthy wine merchant 
gave Captain Bellisham the post, undeterred 
by the damaging fact that he was held to 
have grossly mismanaged his accounts by 
those most competent judges the clerks of 
the Red-tape and Routine OflBce. 

Captain Bellisham did his duty by his 
employer. He was so popular that cus- 
tomers came to the West-end department 
in shoals. The business was estabUshed on 
a permanent and extensive footing, and the 
worthy wine merchant found himself an 
immense gainer by the captain's appoint- 
ment. Not being a Government Department, 
he determined to show his appreciation of 
the soldier's deserts. He raised the old 
boy's salary, and purchased a handsome 
annuity for Mrs. Bellisham, "in case of 
accidents." 

Mrs. Bellisham had been exported to the 
marriage market in India as Miss Villafy, 
and had made capture of the gallant oflBcer 
during a few months' leave on the hills. 
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She was an average sample of the female 
comimodity which is shipped to India like 
Bass's pale ale, for the consumption of the 
British residents in that country. She was 
not plain, yet she was certainly not pretty ; 
she was poor, she was pretentious, she was 
vain, and she married a man she did not 
care twopence about ! 

Only one little girl had been bom to the 
captain, and she was at first a delicate child 
— ^so much so that it was on hpr accoimt 
as much as to settle his regimental affairs 
that Bellisham came to England. 

The worthy wine merchant had not long 
carried his kind intentions into effect before 
the old soldier's health broke down. He 
went to the seaside for a time, in hopes 
of recruiting his strength, but it was too 
late for Brighton to do him any good, though 
a stay at that fashionable town made Mrs. 
Bellisham feel quite herself again. She 
seemed to draw in fresh Ufe with every 
breath she drew in of the air that is breathed 
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by fashionable society. Her husband, on 
the contrary, became paler and feebler every 
day, to her great distress ; though whether 
her distress arose from the chance of losing 
her husband, or the knowledge that his 
death would bring her stay in Brighton 
to an end, I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. 

At any rate, there came one still November 
day, when the sea looked half-curdled by 
the cold, and the sky was all one chilly 
lemon-yellow. On that day old Jack Bel- 
lisham, the founder of the Moondiebagh 
Irregular Cavalry, and the faithfiil servant 
of his country, retired— let us hope— upon 
full pay, such as he had never received for 
his services in this world. He died in his 
wife's arms, clasping his Uttle girl's hand, 
and mingling with snatches of commands, 
addressed to his old troopers in Hindustanee, 
orders to the cellarman at the wine vaults 
to bring up some of that very old sherry, 
with the yellow seal. Jack Bellisham was 
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true to liis duties, no matter how humble, 
down to his latest breath. 

Mrs. Bellisham retired with her daughter 
to a quiet little village in Kent. She took 
a cottage there, and kept one old woman 
as servant. There she used to pinch, and 
pare,, and stint for two-thirds of the year,* 
eking out her annuity with so penurious a 
hand that she contrived to scrape up a little 
purse every autumn wherewith to take a 
brief holiday at the seaside. She said it 
was " for her darhng Mary's sake — she saw 
so little society, and had so little pleasure.'* 
But Mary would far rather have dispensed 
with the visit to Brighton, which she hated. 
She would have infinitely preferred a little 
more home-comfort, during the chief part 
of the year, to a httle flutter of gaiety and 
pretended opulence in the autumn. 

Mrs. BelUsham used to cut rather a figure 
at Brighton, in a modest way. She used 
always to speak of her husband since his 
promotion to a better world as Colonel, and 
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she used to lead people to believe that he 
had been the govemor of a district in India. 
Her great ambition was to net a rich — ^if 
possible, a titled — husband for Mary. She 
brought all her old Indian experience to 
bear on this subject, and she began scheming 
for a wealthy son-in-law as soon as her 
daughter was of a marriageable age. 

She had plenty of opportnnities of exer- 
cising her skill as a matrimonial netter in 
that delightfully fashionable place, Brighton. 
She began with a real lord, but she soon 
found the game flew a little too high, so she 
aimed at a Uve baronet. Failing him, she 
was content to spread her snares for the 
sons of rich bankers and merchants. Next 
to a title she reverenced money ! 

Now, there were plenty of men — ^men of 
wealth and position — ^who were smitten with 
Mary BeUisham's pretty face, but they all 
fled aghast from her match-making mother. 
They feared to speak to Mary lest her mother 
should trap them into an engagement before 
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they had time to satisfy themselves that 
Mary" was as good as she was pretty. 

" Mrs. B./' in fact, became a byword among 
the men, and Mary was shunned. Not that 
she cared a bit for that, but her mother 
was angry at it, and scolded her as if it had 
been her fault. In fact, the widow was at 
a complete loss to discover why her wares 
hung on hand so. She began to think 
Mary must be very plain. "It's a piiy, 
my dear, you are not more like what I was 
at your age 1 " she would say at times. If 
there were any truth in a certain miniature 
which hung in the little drawing-room at 
home, Mary was to be congratulated on not 
resembling her mother as she appeared 
when her transcendent charms— coupled 
with the fact that she was the only un- 
married lady at the station — ^made so deep 
an impression on the susceptible and ardent 
Captain Bellisham. 

While, however, the mother was scheming 
and planning, the daughter had made her 
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choice. She had met Gervase Lane at a 
picnic, and he had paid her great attention. 
Her mother had been too ill (for which, 
please, read "indisposed") to go, but had 
sent Mary, under charge of a married and 
elderly lady, because there was to be an 
Honourable present. The Honourable was 
present, and was also attentive ; but he was 
such a spooney that Mary quietly shunned 
him — a process by which Gervase benefited, 
as it threw her in his way. 

A picnic, properly mismanaged, is one of 
the best pieces of match-making machinery 
I know. Young hearts seem to be drawn 
together by the common sorrow at the 
omission of the salt ; and the absence of the 
corkscrew appears to awaken the tenderest 
chords of sympathy. But when the disasters 
are more startling — ^when, for instance, there 
has been a smash in the crockery depart- 
ment, and in consequence of there not being 
plates enough, the young folk have to go 
shares, to sip sherry out of the same glass. 
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to have a joint-stock supply of sandwiches — 
these things are battle, murder, and sudden 
matrimony, and do fierce havoc among the 
susceptible, the tender, the youthful. 

The picnic at which Mary and Gervase 
met was not such a very violent case as this, 
but the two saw enough of each other to 
wish to see more, and as a natural result 
they contrived to let each other know their 
favourite haunts and pet walks. That is 
easily done. In this way, for instance : — 

" Oh, Mr. Lane, how very lovely that view 
is ! " says Mary, pointing to a green slope 
stretching from a fir plantation to a little 
brawhng brook. 

" It is exquisite ! '* is the answer. 

" It reminds me so of the beach just by " 
&c., &c. ; there being in reaUty not a shadow 
of resemblance between the greensward, dark 
trees, and Uttle silvery brook on one hand, 
and the grey cHffs, pebbly shore, and dark 
waves on the other. But then the mention 
of the beach allows of Grervase's asking, 
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" Do you like that bit of the shore ? I know 
it very well " (a fib) ; " I think I have seen 
you walking there." 

" Oh, yes, I frequently wander in that 
direction; it is so — '* &c., &c. 

Of course they both wander in that direc- 
tion the next day — and the next — ^and so on, 
until they have become " Gervase " and 
"Mary," until there is a lingering in the 
handshake when they part. Of course that 
can't last long ; so there is a confession of 
love, and a long, long talk about the past, 
the present, and the fiiture; and finally it 
occurs to them that there is a certain Mrs. 
Belliaham Hving, who wiU probably take 
some interest in the case. 

So it is determined that Gervase shall call 
on Mary's mother and plead his suit. He 
does not know what the mother is like, for 
the daughter is silent about her faults — per- 
haps ignorant of them, since love at times is 
merciftil, and binds our eyes with the ban- 
dage taken from his own, that we may not 
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see the foibles of those near and dear to 
us. 

Grervase, therefore, was in high spirits 
when he called next day on Mrs. Bellisham 
and asked her daughter's hand. 

That extremely wise lady reJGrained from 
making any observation until she learnt 
what our frie^d's means and expectations 
were. Finding he was only probable heir of 
a wealthy uncle, and that he was not even 
distantly heir to a title, that he was a mem- 
ber of a profession by which not many for- 
tunes are made, and that, therefore, the 
marriage of her daughter was only a remote 
contingency, Mrs. Bellisham was the very 
reverse of friendly. At first she refused to 
listen to the engagement, but she at last 
gave way to her daughter, who, being sum- 
moned into the maternal presence, confessed, 
with a sweet simplicity and maiden modesty, 
that she loved Gervase Lane, and wished to 
be his wife, and no other's. 

"Mrs. B." was too wise a woman to resort 
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to open opposition. She gave a conditional 
assent ; but surrounded her permission with 
so many provisos, that only two silly young 
people over head and ears in love could have 
been blind to her intentions. 

The visit to Brighton was curtailed, very 
shortly. Mamma alleged that her little stock 
of money was exhausted, and they must go 
home again. So Mary and Gervase parted, 
with infinite regret. Absence could not en- 
tirely separate them, they felt, as long as the 
peraiy post existed; so they submitted to 
their fate, and wrote long letters to each 
other nearly every day. 

Gervase returned to his chambers in the 
Temple, with a vague idea of sticking to 
work, and being called to the bar one week 
and to the "Woolsack the next. He certainly 
did read, but not with any excessive zeal ; — 
long letters written and received almost 
daily are apt to make a hole in valuable 
time. 

Matters were at this stage when Gervase 
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learnt from his uncle's lawyers that his 
nncle was about to many. The announce*- 
ment that his uncle was about to marry was^ 
he saw at a glance, the announcement that 
he — Gervase — ^was not about to marry ; and 
therefore it was that he asked Bartlett to 
come and see him on the Sunday evening 
spoken of in the last chapter. 

" Good-bye, Bartlett," said Gervase, 
looking into Bartlett's chambers as he 
passed on the following Saturday. " Gt)od- 
bye. Fm off to be my own executioner ! " 
and he gave a sickly attempt at a snule, 
hurried to the gate, carpet-bag in hand, 
and made his way to the railway station. 
He proposed staying a day or two at St. 
Maud's Cray, where Mrs. BeUisham lived, 
and then going on to his uncle's wedding 
from there. 

" Paper, sir ! " said a small newsboy, as 
Gervase seated himself in the carriage. 

"Yes, give me The Illustrated — or no! 
stop, I'll take All the Tear Bound. ^^ 
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" Yes, sir/' said the boy, handing-in the 
required article. Gervase glanced at it — 
on the first page his eye fell upon " Great 
Expectations ! " 

^' Confound great expectations ! " said 
Gervase, very heartily, to the astonishment 
of his fellow-passengers, who were not aware 
of the real appHcation of his words ; *' con* 
found great expectations!" 



I. 
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CHAPTBE V. 

LOST, A THOUSAND POUNDS. 

TliTR. MOLE WARP took his mug of beer 
-^-^ with the air of a man satisfied with 
his morning's work. Then he seated him- 
self on the edge of a box which served 
John as a corn-bin, took out a Kttle black 
cigar-case, selected a cigar from it, lit it, and 
began to smoke. 

"Now, then, my man," said he, "we'll 
just finish off a few points, and then I'll put 
the case to you. What's this chap called 
himself that's gone ? " 

"Charles Lewis," said John, who had 
spelt out the name on the vaHse as he 
carried it upstairs. 
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Molewarp made a note of it in bis pocket- 
book, 

" Now, where the deuce has he picked up 
that ? " said he. " Charles Lewis ! He's 
a-driving at something, that's clear enough, 
but hang me if I can guess what it is just 
at this minute. Let's see, my man 1 How 
was he dressed?" 

" Well, clothes dark, and nigh new," said 
John. 

" Aha ! That's it, then. Now, I wonder 
whose clothes they were.'* 

" His own, I guess. Fit of 'em was 
good." 

" My good chap, the last suit as he was 
measured for was regular Dartmoor cut — 
convict togs, you see. Now he's made a 
swop of them somewhere, and it's my sus- 
picion, considering as people are not often 
very anxious to put on them togs, why, he 
came by his present suit along of a bit of 
robbery from the person with violence — ^not 
to say murder. If so, we shall hear more of 

p 2 
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it, I suppose. But by that time I shall have 
got him sure and safe.'* 

And Mr. Molewarp blew a long blue cloud 
from between his compressed Ups, and 
watched it fade quietly in the fresh morn- 
ing air. 

" Did any one see him besides you — any 
one staying in the house, for instance ? " . 

" No. Only the maid." 

"Ah I she's no use, and don't you say 
anything to her about it. Silence in these 
cases is of the very greatest importance, and 
women's tongues will wag. Nobody in the 
house, I think you told me ? Did he sit in 
the coffee-room ? " 

"No." 

" Commercial-room ? " 

" No." 

" Oh, a private room, eh ? Well, these 
chaps sometimes are particular. I should have 
thought, now, after having had so much of a. 
small private room at Dartmoor " — here Mr. 
Molewarp gave vent to a little chuckle at 
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his own humorous wayof speaking of a ceU- 
" I should have thought he'd have been glad 
of a little company. But, you see, it's difficult 
to break yourself of a habit or fancy. Just 
draw me another mug, friend. There's no 
hurry, for he's afoot, and I'm on horseback ; 
and I can guess the line he'll take. Bless 
you," he added, seeing John look at him 
doubtfully, "it's just * hare and hounds,' all 
the world over. Your hare takes big jumps, 
and all that, but he drops a paper trail 
wherever he goes, and you're sure to get 
up with him at last. I could point you out 
on the map the very line that chap's taking. 
First of all, as soon as he gets off Dartmoor 
he makes for the least frequented parts 
along here ; but he'll try to get hid in a 
crowd now. 

He must have took the alarm somehow, 
and he'll get off to Braxted, and run 
into the crowd to try and throw me off 
the scent. But he won't, you know. He 
won't ! He's a smart fellow, but he won't 
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put Jack Molewarp off his track quite as 
easy as he thinks." 

Here John left the stable for the mug of 
beer, 

" Now I wonder," said Molewarp to him- 
self, when he was left alone, "what the 
deuce it was that scared him. I'm more 
than half inclined to think I must have over- 
shot him somewhere on the road, and that 
he may have passed me unbeknown some- 
where, and took the alarm. It's odd I 
should have let him give me the go-by ; but 
it's the only thing I can see — unless he 
wailted to clear off without paying his bill 
here. That's like enough, and if so, he'U not 
be far ahead." 

John returning with the beer, Mr. Mole- 
warp refreshed himself with another pull, 
wiping his mouth after it artistically with the 
back of his hand. 

John looked on quietly. He was waiting 
for the story Molewarp had promised him, 
but as the detective seemed in no hurry to 
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begin it, and the morning was wearing on, 
Jokn thought it well to jog that worthy's 
memory. 

" Who be he ? " said John, jerking his 
head in the direction of the house — ^alluding 
to the open window which stood for the 
departed guest. 

"Well, rn tell you. He's one o' my 
chaps. It's part o' my business to see 
chaps as break the laws into the safe keeping 
of the turnkey, and a precious lot of 'em I 
have helped to put under lock and key in 
my time. Some of 'em don't cost much 
trouble. It's just a matter of a bit of 
search, and then I get 'em, and then they're 
in the dock and passed on to jail before you 
could well say Jack Robinson. But some of 
'em are sly — ^regular deep ones, and they set 
their wits to mine. I like that — ^it's like )a 
game of draughts, you know. I always nick 
'em in the end, and I never forget a chap 
that I've had a bit of trouble with like that, 
j^ow, this chap is one of these fellows. He 
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was one of the very artfiillest cards I ever 
locked the darbies on. Innocent ! Why, 
lor* bless you, you'd as soon have accused 
the babe unborn of subornation o' perjury as 
fancy that chap would have stolen the value 
of a brass farthing. Artful ! As artful as 
he's high. Now that's the sort of chap I'm 
proud of nailing. It's some credit to get the 
apper hand of 'em — ^they're as shppery as 
eels, those chaps are. Bless you, I never 
did believe as I could convict him, and I 
shouldn't if one of our men — ^he's in the A 
division now, and likely to rise, he is — 
liadn't give his evidence pretty conclusive. 
A deal depends on how you give evidence, 
you see. If you don't happen to know what 
to give and what not to give, you may often 
turn evidence for the defence afore you know 
where you are." 

'* Oh," said John, seeing the other paused 
^ifl if for a reply. 

** You may, indeed ! I've seen it done 
often. But when a fellow nearly gives me 
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the slip, as this fellow did, I never take my 
eye oflF him. He's a marked man for life, he 
is, for when Jack Molewarp has his eye on a 
chap he'd better not commit a petty larceny, 
even in a dream, for I'm on him like a 
thousand of bricks. When the news came 
to head-quarters as Number Sixty-four had 
broke out, I remembered he was a particular 
friend of mine, so I applied for the job — ^and 
here I am." 

" What's he done ? " said John. 

" His employer," said Molewarp, with 
another chuckle at the brilliancy of his own 
wit. " He was confidential clerk, he was. 
lor' bless ye, I've seen some very rum 
fellows taken on as confidential clerks in my 
time. I've known 'em that confidential 
they'd cut their masters' throats quite pri- 
vately, and keep the secret very profound, 
you know. Not as this one had the pluck 
to do that ; he didn't cut throats ; he bled, 
he did — bled his master to the tune of 
some hundreds. This was how it was. One 
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morning an elderly gentleman comes and 
asks for a smart detective, and they, natural, 
referred him to me. ' Mr. Molewarp,' he 
says, * I'm in a regular puzzle.' * Are ye ? ' 
says I, ' then just you tell me what about, 
sir, and Til see if I can't p'int it out to ye.' 
So he tells me all about it. It seems he 
was a lawyer in Bedford Bow, and managed 
several large estates, and had in consequence 
a heap of money always passing through his 
hands. This here confidential clerk of his, 
and he, looked to that department, leaving 
the general business to some junior clerks 
under this gentleman's nephew, as were 
partner. Well, he'd fancied as he lost 
money on one or two occasions — ^notes and 
such — but he'd never been sure till about 
three months before, when fifty pounds 
vanished like smoke, all in a instant. He 
didn't say anything at the time, but he grew 
suspicious, and kept a shafp look-out, and 
now he'd lost a thousand pounds at one go, 
so he determined to have the matter cleared 
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up. Well, I saw from inquiries I put to 
him that there was only four people that 
were able to do the trick. There was him- 
self—oh," said Molewarp, with a grin, 
noticing that John was taken aback at the 
idea of a man robbing himself—" I've known 
parties as picked their own pockets, bless 
you I I once knew a bankrupt as was 
^thout a^et. along of bu^lL having 
broken open his safe and stole a deal of 
money — ^why, bless you, he was the only 
burglar concerned in that job I However, 
as I was saying, there were only four that 
could have had the old gent's money — him- 
self, his nephew, his confidential clerk, and a 
young lad, a sort of messenger, ' who was 
often in and out of the old boy's room. 
Well, I found out, artM, through some 
questions as I put, that he himself was 
remarkable well oflT, so he'd no call to rob 
himself. Then I kept a eye on the nephew. 
He didn't bet nor play, nor anything of that 
BorlH— a very quiet humdrum fellow, so I saw 
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he wasn't likely to do it, and that narrowed 
the ground a deal. But I couldn't quite 
see which it was of the other two — ^they were 
both poor, and they were both trusted in 
implicit ! " 

Here, Mr. Molewarp paused to refresh 
himself with another pull at the beer and to 
light a fresh cigar. That done, he resumed 
his narrative. 

" To make a long story short, I says to 
the old gentleman as he wasn't to say a word 
about my coming to him, but I'd drop in 
next day, and he was to have first the clerk 
and then the boy up. I called next morning, 
and was shown into his ofl&ce, and he pointed 
out where he stowed the money in the top 
drawer on the right-hand side of his office 
desk — one of them pedestal desks with five 
drawers on each side. The locks were right 
enough — and the money was gone. I took 
out the drawer, and looked behind it, but the 
note wasn't there. So then we had in the 
clerk. When his employer told him who I 
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was, he gave a little start and a stare, wUch 
I thought looked bad. But I didn't say 
anything, but got him into a talk about who 
had access to the rooms, and at last I says, 

* Well, then, it's that lad ; and if you'll send 
him up here I'll do the business with him in 
a twinkling.' Well, he turned quite white, 
and shook all over, and began saying as he 
knew it wasn't the boy. * Is that boy 
any relation of yours?' I asked; and he 
said he wasn't, 'I'm glad of it, for his 
sake,' says I, * for I'm going to take you for 
this little job ; ' and with that I slips on the 
darbies and had him like a shot ! He burst 
out a-crying — ^that was his artfulness. * I'll 
take that bunch of keys of yours,' I says, 
quite quiet, taking 'em out of his pocket. 
Well, I tried 'em, and one of 'em, with a 
little management, opened the drawer. 

* There,' says I to the old gent, * I told you 
I'd clear up this mystery, didn't I ? Next 
time you have a donfidential,' I says, * I hope 
he'll be better nor this!' With that I 
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walked him off, hiin a-protesting Us inno- 
cence all the time as a matter of course. I 
got up the case very careful, for I saw he 
was dead artful ; but he'd have given me the 
slip then if it hadn't been for the constable 
I spoke of, who swore to what he said, when 
I got him to the station, and had warned 
him what he said would be used against him. 
Of course he swore as he didn't say so ; but 
that policeman and I we heard him, and that 
and the bunch of keys settled the question. 
I tried very hard to get out of him what 
he'd done with the money ; but, bless you, 
he was as close a^ nails, and kept on saying 
he knew nothing about it. He was con- 
victed, though the jury was a long time 
making up their minds, and got his sen- 
tence, and was sent to Dartmoor; and he 
broke out the other day — ^very cleverly I can 
tell you — and he's off; but not for long. 
And, now, what should you think was his 
game?" 

And the officer looked inquiringly at John, 
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who only shook his head slowly by way of 
answer. 

" Then I'U tell ye I He's off to get that 
note, and he'U change it, and start for foreign 
parts, if he can. For he's got that note hid 
away somewhere. Itfs never got to the 
Bank agam, and weVe advertised the num- 
ber and done all we can, but it's never 
turned up — and it's my belief he's got it 
somewhere put away safe, and if he can get 
at it, and change it, he'll be off — his wife 
went abroad after the trial, and I dare say 
he told her, meaning to join her with the 
money as soon as he could." 

At this moment the yard bell rang to 
summon John to the parlour, so Molewarp 
and he had to part. The latter imtied his 
horse and got into the saddle. 

" You'd better keep that nag there. It's 
stolen, and no doubt its owner '11 be inquir- 
ing for it- In the meantime mum's the 
word. And just you keep in mind all as 
happened when this fellow came, what he 
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said and did, for I shall want you, you know, 
at the trial, just to show how exact I guessed 
the line he'd hit off. It's all practice, you 
know — e^erience and that I But, lor', 
juries is a great deal influenced by these 
things ; — ^if they see that an ofl&cer is active 
and intelligent, bless you, they're twice as 
ready to take his word for a thing. So good- 
day to you.. And keep this matter quiet — I 
don't want to alarm my bird more than I 
can help." 

With these words Molewarp rode off, and 
John went indoors. 
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CHAPTER VL 



A LITTLE LOVE-MAKING. 



OT. MAUD'S CRAY was a quiet little 
*^ village, lying about six miles from the 
railway. It was bosomed in a green Kentish 
vaUey, where the cherry orchards were white 
in spring, and the hops pitched their green 
tents. A tiny flashing brook meandered 
along it, with a plenteous population of 
darting trout, that brought many an angler 
to the village. 

Gervase had not paid many visits to 
Maud's Cray. Mrs. Bellisham did not care 
to have any one prying into the petty mean- 
nesses she had to practise at home; and, 
apart from that, was the better pleased the 

T. G 
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less she saw of Gervase. He had, however, 
on more than one occasion made a fishing- 
rod, which had somehow fallen into his 
possession, the excuse for a week or so's 
stay at a village not far from St. Maud's 
Cray. He had sought the stream daily with 
a perseverance that would have charmed 
old Isaak Walton — ^and not least, because 
Gervase never caught anything. 

The fact was that Mary used to make the 
valley her walk; and somehow, when a 
charming girl meets you by a trout stream, 
the notion of trout is apt to become unde- 
fined, especially if you happen be only about 
five-and-twenty. 

Gervase had written to Mary to meet him 
in the valley when he went down to tell Mrs. 
BelHsham of the sudden and terrible change 
in his prospects. He wished to tell Mary of 
it before he saw her mother, having a vague 
idea that that lady might order him out of 
the hpuse the moment she learnt he was 
what she would have called " an unprincipled 
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beggar/' It's astonishing what a crime some 
people consider poverty ! 

Our traveller did not read much, in spite 
of his literary purchases, on his road down 
this time. He sat with the paper before 
him, but the print was only a grey mist to 
him — ^his eyes were seeking far beyond to 
read the future. 

" It takes such years to get anything like 
a position at the Bar — and I don't know any 
attorneys who would give me briefs. IV^ 
no chance like Watkins, who was being 
chaffed in hall the other day about only 
getting briefs when he was at his native 
place. And even if I did get a brief, I 
should not know how to treat it, for I've 
not opened a law book for ages ; I've even 
forgotten the " Blackstone on Real Pro-- 
perty," which I took in for my Law and 
History Examination. It's a poor look-out 
enough ; and upon my word, I don't like to 
caU Mrs. B. worldly for objecting to Mary's 
becoming engaged to a man with such mise- 

G 2 
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rable prospects. I should be worldly, too, 
if I had a daughter who was similarly 
placed." 

In this way Gervase mused as the train 
went jarring and ratthng along, the noise of 
the wheels and chains, the clatter of the 
windows, revolving themselves into a mono- 
tonous rhythm, in which by-and-by he 
seemed to hear ,the words, " Poor chap ! — 
not a penny ! Poor chap 1 — ^not a penny I '* 
as though these inanimate things were taunt- 
ing him with his poverty. 

At last, however, the weary journey drew 
near its end, and the train stopped at the 
;^tation at which he had to get out. 

jHe was glad to quit the stufiy compart- 
ment and the noisy rattle for the quiet of the 
country. 

How lovely it looked 1 Before him lay the 
green valley, winding in and out with its hop 
|>lantations and nut copses — ^its bright mea- 
dows, and rows of elms. The sky was a 
dear blue overhead, without a single cloud to 
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break its serenity ; and the tiny brook caugbt 
the rare colour, and gleamed like a strip 
of heaven as it flowed on down the happy 
valley. 

And how cheery the birds were ! There 
was not a bush or a tree that had not it^ 
songster. Here a thrash, there a linnet — 
here a woodlark, and there a finch; while 
the cuckoo, that mysterious, ubiquitous bird, 
uttered his note, first on one side, and then 
on the other — ^now near at hand, and the 
next instant far, far away- 

The noise of the train had died out in the 
distance, and Nature seemed to be undis- 
turbed monarch of the place. Rural noises- 
— ^the sweet sounds of the country — ^were 
audible all around; the low of kine, the 
tinkle of a sheep bell, with the occasional 
bleating of sheep, the creak of a waggon- 
wheel in a lane, the song of some worker 
afield — ^were borne on the wings that wafted 
with them the odour of a thousand exquisite 
flowers. 
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What a lovely place it seemed, miles away 
from the roar and trouble of life ! Gervase 
gave a sigh. 

" If one could but live m a spot like this, 
with no cares, no anxieties — only a tiny cot- 
tage, and a plot of garden-ground ! Why, I 
envy these fellows here/' 

And he gave another sigh as he passed a 
couple of carters, who were whistling as they 
strode along by their teams. 

But as if to remind our friend that there 
is no perfect calm in this world, and that, 
with all its seeming peace, the valley was 
not free really from the fever of life, there 
suddenly grew a soimd — ^from a dull hum to 
a prolonged roar and rattle — and then came 
a long shriek and a trail of white steam as 
the "up express" tore by through the station 
he had just quitted, thomdered over the little 
bridge that spanned the brook, and hurried 
towards the busy city. 

*'No, I suppose there is no escape frt)m 
trouble," said Gervase, "imless it be in work. 
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as old Bartlett insists. I wish I liad his 
pluck and his capacity for work : it must be 
a specific for worry, for he's cheerful enough; 
yet he has had to give up what men dream 
about in youth, in order to make a home for 
his mother and sisters. I must try to learn 
his philosophy; but it's hard — ^it's very 
hard ! " 

At this moment philosophy, and sorrow, 
and good resolutions were blown to the 
winds ; for lo ! at a turn of the footpath 
that followed the course of the brook there 
was a dainty little figure to be seen, and 
that figure, as Gervase's heart told him, was 
Mary. 

She was dressed in a pretty morning 
wrapper, with an Indian scarf round her 
shoulders, and she wore a bewitching little 
straw hat, with blue ribbons. It was a pic- 
ture for an artist, as she stood with the 
dancing shadows of the elm branches over- 
head dappling the sward at her feet, making 
stray sunbeams flutter about her Hke golden 
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butterflies, while the little brook below forgot 
the blue sky for a moment, to mirror back 
the charming picture. 

As soon as she saw Gervase, she hurried 
forward with a merry Uttie laugh and a cry 
of pleasure. 

I shall leave my readers to imagine the 
meeting. All those who care to know how 
the two lovers greeted one another will have 
no difficulty in learning from their own 
hearts. Those whose hearts cannot tell 
them what happens when two lovers that 
have been long divided meet again, cannot 
really care to know anything about it. 

It was some time before Gervase could 
summon up courage to break the ill news to 
Mary, so he let her prattle artlessly on about 
the tnousand and one subjects in which they 
had a common interest — ^from the canary 
bird he had given her on her last birthday, 
to mamma's state of mind, and where the 
autumn seaside trip would take them ; and 
how soon those wonderful slippers would be 
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done ; not to mention the gorgeous smoking 
cap with a gold tassel. 

It was not until they had come to the 
borders of St. Maud's Cray that Gervase 
mustered courage to approach, even, the 
topic which was occupying his mind in spite 
of his eflForts to feel contented and happy. 

" Do you mind turning back a bit ? We 
may as well prolong our walk for a time," 
said he. 

. "Oh, no; but mamma will be expecting 
us. She desired me to say — don't smile, 
you naughty boy, but she is particular on 
these points — that she should be happy to 
see you this evening to tea." 

" She will be happy to see me this evening 
— ^for once. Happier than she hopes," said 
Gervase, bitterly. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" That I am wretched." 

" Gervase, what has happened ? " 

"The worst." 

" Your uncle " 
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"Dead?" 

« No. Worse." 

" What ? Do speak, (rervase !" 

" Married — or about to be." 

*' Well, poor man, why shouldn't he ? " 

** Oh, Mary, there's no reason why he 
shouldn't. He's quite a free man. But you 
don't seem to see what this means." 

" I confess I do not." 

" Why, it means that he is going to allow- 
ance me — ^for a few years only — just enough 
to keep me going at my profession. Then 
he stops the pay, and I must do as I can." 
But you can, and will, work." 
With pleasure; but will your mother 
take this change in my prospects as calmly 
as you do ? " 

There was a pause. 

" Oh, Gervase ! I had never thought of 
that." 

" I have ; and I know what it means. We 
shall have to part, Mary, darling." 
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"Gervase!" It was all she could say; 
but she clung to his arm with a despairing 
gesture, and stopped. 

It was a quiet and sequestered spot, so 
Gervase had nothing for it but to take her to 
his heart and kiss her. 

"Cheer up, my pretty. While there's 
life there's hope. We must hope for the 
best.': 

" Oh, but will mamma insist on the break- 
ing oflf of our engagement ? " 

" She will have every right to do so. In- 
deed, looking at it from her point of view, 
she would not — ^there ! I must confess it — ^be 
justified in doing anything elsp." 

"Oh dear! oh dear!" and Mary fairly 
broke down. G^rvase could only repeat the 
former process of comforting. 

" TeU me all about it, Gervase." 

" There's little to teU. You know my 
uncle has educated me, and it was always 
understood I was to be his heir. But it 
seems he has met with some French lady 
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■a Countess, indeed — Yfho has altered his 



views, and he is about to marry." 
"He is an old man, is he not?'* 
"Well, he's far from young; but there's 
no fool like an old — ^no 1 that's ungrate- 
ful. He has been a second father to me, 
and deserves better at my hands. He was 
not bound to do anything for me. I ought 
to be gratefiil that he has done so much, 
instead of angry that he will not do more." 
" He's rich. Won't he continue the al- 
lowance longer, and give you a better 
chance ? " 

" I could not ask him. But even if he 
did, I know yoijr mother would not consent 
to your marrying a beggar." 

"A beggar! Why, Gervase, you have 
nearly double as much as mamma." 

"Possibly, but she does not regard the 
question in that Hght, child. You might 
marry well — ^you're fit to marry a king — 
I doubt if any king deserves such happi- 
ness I And she naturally thinks — well. 
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never mind what she thinks. She won't 
hear of it." 

'*'But what do you suppose she thinks ?" 
I won't pain you by telling you." 
You pain me more by not telling me I" 
Well, she possibly pictures to herself a 
home for her daughter which will be luxu- 
rious and happy — ^and which will be large 
enough to leave room for her." 

" Poor mamma ! You know I am all she 
has. Her friends have died or passed away, 
and she has nothing left to care for but me. 
I must not be ungrateful. 

" You could not, darling. But it's very 
hard to think of what is coming." 

Mary shuddered — she had forgotten the 
true meaning of Gervase's news. It came 
back on her heart like a blow. 

"Is there no hope, Gervase?" 

« None ! " 

*^0h, Gervase, what a pity you haven't 
worked a httle harder." 

"I've never worked at all, Mary, I'm 
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asbamed to say. I have trusted to this 
possible inheritance. I'm a fool." 

" But it is hard to be disappointed. Do 
you think your uncle has thought how sorely 
he deceives you ? " 

" Stay — fair play for uncle as well as 
mother. My uncle has a right to think that 
if he has led me to hope for his money, he 
has also given me chances of earning money 
for myself. He has given me an education 
and a start I should not otherwise have had. 
Even reckoning the disappointment, I am 
better off twenty times than I should have 
been if he had not generously stepped in to 
help me." 

" Gervase, you ought to 'get on in your 
profession; for you have a calm, judicial 
mind, that metes most even-handed justice 
to all." 

" You don't know what my profession is, 
child. I want a biassed and prejudiced 
mind to get on as a barrister. The judicial 
mind is no aid to the aspirant ; — ^he only 
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needs judicial qualities when lie has got the 
reward of his labours. A man has to work 
his way up as a partisan and a pleader, and 
when long practice has thoroughly habi- 
tuated him to that, he is rewarded by being 
called upon to be strictly impartial and un- 
impassioned. But that's 'shop,* my love, 
as we elegantly term it in the Temple. 
Meantime, here we are within two turns of 
the village. We must bear our troubles as 
we best can, and be true to each other." 

"Oh, my Gervase ! What shall I do 
without you ! '* 

"My Mary!" 

And over that scene, if you please, as 
over the first meeting of the two lovers, we 
will let fall the curtain. To attempt to 
describe it would be but dire failure. I*m 
afraid you will find the love dialogue I have 
given you tame and commonplace enough. 
It is, nevertheless, true, to the best of my 
belief. Passion is the more homely the truer 
it is ; and one reason why I have shirked 
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tbe meeting and parting is that theire was 
so little said. Eyes and lips hare a silent 
language wbicli the best type that was ever 
cast — " old-faced " of the purest fount — 
would struggle in vain to reproduce. 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A CHABMING BROTHER AND SISTER. 

II TABK lane's chateau was situated on 
•^'-'- a vine-clad slope looking down on 
Vieuxville, which stands on the Vaire, about 
five miles from its mouth. Vieuxville lies 
out of the route of the ordinary tourist — ^the 
luckier, perhaps, for Vieuxville, but not for 
the tourist, since it is a remarkably pretty 
httle town, with some quaint nooks and 
comers that would be lions if the tourist 
came, but are lambs in his absence. 

VieuxviUe has a sort of Piraeus at the 
mouth of the Vaire, a small fishing village 
called Barsat, whither the good townspeople 
of Vieuxville migrate at stated intervals, an d 

T. H 
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where they gravely rig themselves out in all 
sorts of eccentric costumes, and bathe with 
great ceremony, not to say pomp. 

Mark Lane was greatly admired — perhaps 
I should say beloved by the simple folk. 
He gave himself no airs, was very courteous 
to his neighbours, extremely kind to the poor, 
and, above all, he had rescued a young girl 
from drowning. She had gone out a little 
too far, had lost her head and then her feet, 
and was drifting out to sea. The population 
were wringing their hands, and gesticulating 
^n the beach* The fishermen were hauling 
:at their boats» which were beached, and 
aovli not have been got off in time. Mark 
Lane plunged in, clothed as he was, and 
fetched the finghtened girl out. When he 
brought her to land, he was, I believe, kissed 
instanter by the entire population, male and 
finale, and firom that hour he became the 
hero of Barsat. It was quite a sight to note 
the inhabitants turning out to behold ce brave 
Anglais going out for a swim on occasions 
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when the authorities forbade any one else to 
hathe— a prohibition which was quite un« 
necessary, for no one desired to do so, 
though there really was no danger of more 
than a rough slap in the face from a wave 
awkwardly encountered. But then one can 
see at once from the size of their washing* 
basins that the French are a people not at 
home in the water. 

Another occupation of the visitors to the 
little seaport was to watch Mark Lane ma- 
noeuvring a little yacht he had. She was a 
tiny little boat, very small, with only a half 
deck ; but she was a clever little craft, and 
he could sail her admirably by the aid of a 
couple, of lads, of whom he was rapidly 
making good sailors. 

I don't know what they would have found 
to amuse them at Barsat if the Englishman 
had not been there. There would have been 
nothing for them to do in the intervals of 
bathing (which were long) except billiards 
and knitting, for the two sexes respectively. 

H 2 
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As it was, he not only gave them something 
to look at, but something to chatter about, 
which was stQl more important ; the genius 
of the French language being its chatterable* 
ness, if I may be allowed the word. 

There were at times, it is true, arnTals 
of distinguished visitors. Strangers would 
occasionally put up for a few weeks at the 
Hotel du Monde — so called, probably, be- 
cause it was as much out of the world as 
it was, usually, out of anything else that 
the traveller required. Generally speaking 
— or perhaps I should say captainly speak* 
ing — ^these visitors were officers en retraUe^ 
whose means were retired too. There was 
also a sprinkling of shopkeepers from large 
towns in the district, who did not care 
for the more fashionable haunts along the 
coast. Now and then the little place would 
be dazzled by the arrival of carriages and 
fourgons with gorgeous lackeys. 

This last class of arrivals was styled by 
the irreverent inhabitants of Bar sat "the 
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patients of Dr. Bourse- Vide." It was their 
subduedly humorous way of hinting that 
the distinguished visitors had pitched upon 
Bars&t on economical grounds. Fortunately 
it had the reputation of being extremely 
salubrious, so that the poor swells could 
describe themselves as ordered thither by 
their doctor, without stating that that 
doctor was the amiable but exacting phy- 
sician above alluded to. 

Mark Lane had, in spite of herself, become 
suflGlciently acquainted with the language to 
be on speaking terms with his neighbours. 
He made delicious bungles sometimes, but 
with the happiest unconsciousness; for 
those with whom he conversed knew French 
to be the grandest tongue under the sun, 
and felt it would be too much to expect a 
mere Englishman to master it in a lifetime 
only. 

In consequence of this polite reticence, 
our fiiend went on unabashed to master 
the language by violence, and was at 
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length, in his own estimation, a duly qua- 
lified linguist. 

His old sense of desolation, and his desire 
for complete isolation, were — ^as it was only 
natural and right they should — dying out 
by degrees. He was more than once tempted 
to write over to England, and have his 
nephew to live with him. But he did not 
like to call the lad away from his studies. 

His old cronies had died out, disappeared^ 
or married, so he could get no friends from 
his old home — they are not articles you can 
have exported on speculation. He there- 
fore determined to set about making some 
in his new home. 

The task was not a difficult one. The 
good people were ready enough to receive 
him with open arms, and make a sort of 
little king of him. He became one of the 
institutions of Barsat, and, in consequence, 
it devolved on him, as a species of duty, 
to do the honours of the place to all dis- 
tinguished visitors. The task was not an 
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unpleasant one to Mark, whose nature was^ 
a generons and hospitable one. 

I am not enough of a man-of-science — or 
brewer — ^to know whether it is a fact that the 
sweeter the wort the stronger the working ; 
but I know that the better the tempier the 
more violent the fermentation when it doeu 
take place. Mark's disappointment in love 
had turned a kindly disposition to gall and 
wormwood. A less sound spirit would have 
become confirmed vinegar; but his, like 
good wine, though it was sick for a time^ 
settled down and cleared, and improved in 
due course of years. 

He was really glad, then, to find himself 
drifted back into the current of human life 
again, aad took a warm interest in the 
doings of Vieuxville and Barsat. He in- 
troduced cricket, and estabhshed athletie 
sports, though not without some difficulty. 
However, he was not a man to be dis* 
couraged by trifles, and he always declared 
that if it had taken half his life and half his 
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fortune to found the "jetix athletiques,*^ he 
would have been more than repaid by the 
sight of a hurdle-race he once got up among 
some French Zouaves, whose running and 
jumping in their red baggy breeches, was, 
he declared, one of the funniest things he 
ever witnessed. 

It was at a display of athletics that our 
friend first made the acquaintance of Madame 
la Comtesse de Miancourt. 

She was en route to Baden, escorted by 
her brother, a sous-lieutenant in the Austrian 
service ; but was detained by ill-health at 
VieuxviUe, whence she made a descent upon 
Bars&t, and took up her quarters at the 
Hotel du Monde. 

She spoke Enghsh fairly enough, which 
delighted Mark. She had spent some time 
in England, she told him, and seemed to 
have moved in good society, though she 
made some terrible hashes of our titles, as 
foi;eigners will do. Her brother had less 
iacquaintance with the English tongue: 
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indeed, he had learnt all he knew of his 
sister, herself no proficient. But she loved 
our language— so she assured Mark — and 
did her best to impart it to her brother. 

She took a great interest in the games, 
haying, she declared, first acquired a taste 
for such spectacles by assisting at some 
muscular festivities at what Mark concluded 
fi-om her description was Holland Park, 
though she was under the impression it 
was Kensington Palace. 

Mark became very attentive, and the 

Countess seemed to appreciate his petits 
soins. 

Her brother appeared to have a passion 
for bilUards, and spent his whole day 
at the game. He was an extremely good 
player, and had extraordinary luck, as his 
adversaries had reason to know — ^I was 
going to say fiill reason, but the term 
scarcely seems appUcable to an empty 
pocket. Soldiers, they said, have such op- 
portunities in these peaceM times for ac- 
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quiring skill in billiards, tliat poor pro- 
Tincials have no chance against them. 

0¥nng to the absence of fi^n^ — ^for that 
wa9 the 8<ms4ieutenant^8 name — Cl^mence 
the Countess and Mark Lane were thrown 
together, tete^tete, pretty often. 

The Countess was going to Baden for 
her health, but she declared she hated that 
noisy, crowded place, and found the sea 
air at Barsftt was quite as beneficial as the 
German waters, so she prolonged her stay 
indefinitely— a determination, by the way, 
which delighted mine host of the H6tel du 
Monde, until he discovered an apparent 
inclination on Madame's part not to settle 
her bill till she went away. He consoled 
himself, however, with the reflection that 
she was a friend of Monsieur Lane, and so 
it must be all right. He was not, of course, 
aware that the Englishman had no fiir- 
ther acquaintance with the Countess than 
an accidental one formed at the jetix 
athletiques. 
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Madame talked English, and the obvious 
conclusion was that she had been in Eng- 
land, and therefore knew monsieur. Besides, 
I'm bound to admit that the acquaintance 
ripened with such rapidity that you would 
have supposed the two had been intimate 
friends for years. 

I have told you Lane had a yacht, and was 
very fond of being on the water. To his 
delight he found the Countess was a capital 
sailor^ and passionately addicted to yachting. 
He of course placed the Spray at her dis- 
posal at once, and proposed taking her for 
a trip; but the lady — ^perhaps with some 
idea of propriety — did not seem veiy ready 
to close with the proposal. She put off the 
expedition from day to day with so many 
excuses that he grew quite disappointed. 
Seeing this, the Countess named a day for a 
sail; but somehow all her seamanship seemed 
to have deserted her, for she turned a livid 
green before she had been on the water five 
minutes, and was so horribly ill that Mark 
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had to put about at once and carry lier 
ashore. 

On reaching the hotel, he found B6i£ 
smoking a cigar in the doorway ; and that 
gallant officer^ on hearing the cause of his 
sister's indisposition, shrugged his shoulders 
and told her he could not pity her. 

" It was bStise. She would insist on 
going to sea at every opportunity, though 
the doctors had told her that with her com- 
plaint it was most unadvisable ! " 

" But she had always loved it so, and it 
never used to harm her,'* urged the fair 
invalid. 

" True, she had been a complete marme ; 
but, sopmfi, illnesses changed circumstances.*' 

So there was an end of the projected 
yachting trips, greatly to Mark Lane's dis- 
appointment. 

The only thing which came of the un- 
successM attempt was the recital by the 
Countess of her former life. She had been 
brought up in a convent, whence she was 
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taken to become the bride of a man sbe bad 
never seen. She was married to the Count 
de. Miancourt ; who was old enough to be her 
grandfather, and left her a widow in her 
eighteenth year. She had never been a wife, 
but a nurse, she told Mark, and talked with 
a sigh about love, and domestic happiness, 
and other dangerous topics. She introduced 
the subject by mentioning that the Count 
had been a brother-oflBcer of her father's, 
who was an admiral, and had frequently 
taken her Witt Wm for a cruise in his flag- 
ship. 

The day after the failure of the proposed 
trip in the Sj^ay, the Countess was com- 
pletely recovered, and she entreated Mark to 
let her see the yacht sail. " If he would go 
out and put the darling little ship through 
her manoeuvres, she would be so delighted 
to watch it, though, alas! she could not 
enjoy the pleasure of going on board.'* 

Mark of course consented, and in a 
quarter of an hour the Spray was tacking up 
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and down before Bars&fc in first-rate style. 
Mark was proud of hk yaeht, and lie took 
pLdMure in showing what she could do, 
charmed at the thought of the fine eyes that 
were watching him with such interest from 
the shore. 

It is just possible he would have been 
sorely disappointed if he had seen how little 
heed the fine eyes were taking of him and 
his boat. 

■ 

The Countess had rambled to the least 
frequented part of the shore, wheqre the little 
fleet of fishing boats had been drawn high 
and dry above tide-line. 

There was a worn, anxious look about her 
face, and her eyes were oftener bent on the 
sand than on the sea. It is true she glanced 
at the Spray from time to time, but it was 
rather with the air of one who watched with 
a hope that the boat was not putting back 
immediately. 

In plain truth, the Countess was waiting 
an interview with her brother, who shortly 
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made his appearance, and took his seat on 
the gunwale of the boat against which she 
was leaning. 

There was a pause for a few seconds, 
neither seeming to know how to b^ps. At 
last the Countess broke adence. 

" Well, n6xi6^ hast thou won anything ? " 
she said, using the caressing ^Hhou,'' as if 
she wished to propitiate her brother. 

^^Sacrel No. These fools of bourgeois 
have an idea that a soldier — a soldier I bah I 
— has so much leisure to learn the game that 
they have no chance with him. Besides, 
their pitiful stakes are scarcely worth picking 
up. 

" What is to be done ? We cannot leave 
without paying. One could not leave this 
miserable out-of-the-way place without being 
observed.'* 

"Not when one is hampered with a 
woman. That being the case, you must 
devise the means, since but for you I could 
get away with ease." 
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" B£n6, you would not leave me ? " asked 
the woman, with a pained air of suspicion. 

" My faith, no ! '* he said, as if some one 
had asked him to abandon a good specula- 
tion because there was a panic, and the 
money market was temporarily "tight,** as 
the slang of the Stock Exchange has it. 

" Tell me— what I can do ?*' she said, ear- 
nestly. 

" This English fool I He is rich. He is 
foolish about your fine eyes. Do you under- 
stand ? " 

"You would have me ask him ? How can 
I ? He would be surprised that the widow 
of a Count, the child of an Admiral in the 
French navy, should be in want of money." 

" Bah I You have an extravagant brother 
who has gambled away your money, and 
your rents are not due — ^your pension not 
payable yet. You are not usually destitute 
of a lie." 

" E^n^, yoM should not say this to me ! " 
and the fine eyes filled with tears. 
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*' Ma cherey love and truth should go to- 
gether. We live by lying and chicane. Why 
disguise it to ourselves?" 

« It is bitter ! " 

"See here. You go to borrow of this 
English fool. Know you what follows ? " 

"No. What, R^n^?" 

"He lays his all at your feet.** 

"And I '' 



*' Accept him." 

** And you counsel this, R^n^ — my B,6n6 1 " 

" Certainly. You will persuade your bro- 
ther to seU his commission and come and 
reside with you. Shall I not be always with 
you?" 

" True, R^n^ ; but it will be a terrible life ; 
— and he, will he not suspect?" 

"Is he not English ? Is he not brute ? 
Bah ! " 

" You will it — ^it is enough, R^n6 ! But 
you wiU not leave me— you will not cast me 
off?" 

" How you babble I Have I cast you off 
I. 1 
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in our times of difficulty and poverty ? Is 
it probable that I shall leave you when you 
are rich?'* 

" You will not leave me, because you love 
me. Is it not so, my R^n^ ? " 

^* Yes, certainly. I love you. I love riches 
and comfort, too. But, see I This great 
English fool is coming to shore again. I 
shall absent myself to-night until late. If 
all has gone right, when I come in, you will 
make me a cigarette and hand me.'' 

" Well, if it must be to-night ! " 

The gallant officer had strolled back to his 
billiards by the time Mark Lane had brought 
the Spray again to her moorings. As soon 
as he had made her fast, he hastened to the 
Coimtess, and listened with almost boyish 
delight to her praise of his boat and his 
seamanship. 



It was late when Lieutenant E^n^ returned 
to the Hotel du Monde. He found his sister 
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and tlie Englishman seated at an open win* 
dow looking over the moonlit bay. 

The Countess bade him welcome, and> 
rising, took a pinch of tobacco from an em-i- 
broidered pouch on the mantelpiece, and! 
rolled a cigarette, which she presented to the- 
lieutenant. 

"You are late, bad boy, and you don't 
deserve it," she said, with the ghost of a^ 
shadow of bitterness in her voice. 

'^ A thousand thanks, my sister I I salute 
you 1 " And he kissed her. But she sighed^ 
while he was radiant with happiness. 
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OHAPTBE VIII. 

WHICH IS, ON THE WHOLE, PEBHAPS SLIGHTLY 

DISCUBSIVE. 

TUTES. BBLLISHAM listened to Gervase 
^^ Lane's story with scarcely concealed 
delight. 

She. was perfectly aware of the pain which 
Mary would suflTer, but she considered that 
love for a penniless man was only a youthful 
disorder like the measles, and one that her 
daughter would speedily get over; she felt 
no insurmountable aversion to inflicting a 
little present pain for a great future good. 
What mother, the most affectionate in the 
world, has not stood over the child of her 
bosom with a cup of some nauseous com- 
pound, and laid down the stem doctrine. 
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" Take it — ^ifc will do you good ** ? Or when 
has she hesitated at the dentist's to indicate 
the awfiil chair of torture to her beloved off* 
spring, with the not very consolatory state* 
ment that after the wrench would come 
comfort and freedom from pain ? 

In this way Mrs. Bellisham insisted inter* 
nally on Mary*s swallowing the bitter cup of 
separation, and submitting to the extraction 
of an irregular attachment. *' It was all for 
her good*' — a moral plaister which is of 
almost universal appUcation, like Hollo way *b 
Ointment, but not by any means as effica- 
cious ; that is, of course, if we may believe 
the advertisements. They, as every well- 
directed mind must know, are not much less 
veracious than a good many other things 
one reads in the papers. "It is all for your 
good ! " The phrase haunts one through 
life. It sounds in our youthful ears — ^witii 
an accompaniment of " Swish ! swish ! '*— 
when the improvers of our young minds 
desire to convey an impression to it through 
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the cuticle. A hundred tongues din the 
same words at us every time we stumble or 
tumble, when we lose anything we parti- 
•cularly prize, or any one we ardently love. 
I am not for a moment doubting its trutii, 
only one does not care to have it shouted at 
one at idvery turn. One gets tired of it, and 
very naturally. I have always thought that, 
whatever else in ancient history might be 
mythical, there was one passage that must 
he true — one incident that was no invention ; 
and that was the anecdote told of Aristides 
— ^namely, that being asked by an imlettered 
Athenian to write the name of Aristides the 
Just on an oyster-shell, with a view to that 
patriot's ostracism, he asked why his coun- 
tryman desired to exile Mm, and was told 
because he was tired to death of hearing him 
called ^Hhe Just/' Oh, most worthy and 
unlettered clown — ^unlettered, and therefore 
^unbiassed by the opinions of the cheap (or, 
for that matter, dear) press of Athens — ^I 
welcome thee to my heart as a man and a 
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brother, for thou art too thoroughly human 
to be the creature of fiction I Aristides is 
with me entirely, too — a proof that he did 
not obtain a reputation for wisdom and 
j Jbice without cause, for he was so struck 
with the reasonableness of the objection that 
he at once abolished himself,-and very pro- 
perly, too ! 

Let us return to Mrs. Bellisham, however, 
who, by the way, be pleased to understand, 
was by no manner of means an Aristides in 
petticoats. She would have insisted on 
Mary's breaking off the engagement with 
Qervase even if it had not all been for 
Mary's good, her particular aim and end in 
the matter being her own good. But as her 
road to that object happened to touch on 
Mary's benefit — ^as she believed — ^by the 
way, she was too shrewd not to take ad- 
vantage of the fact both as a self-deluding 
comfort and an excuse to her daughter for 
her apparent severity. 

She was a shrewd woman as well as a 
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worldly, and appreciated the strength of her 
position much too keenly to lose the sUghtest 
advantage it could offer. She even enlisted 
G^rvase's honour against his happiness — 
*^ Mr. Lane must see that in the course s&e 
was compelled to pursue she was only seek- 
ing her daughter's welfare, which he pro- 
fessed (and she believed him) was his highest 
wish and dearest object." She did not 
desire to take any harsh measures, and 
would— against her maternal convictions, 
and to the risk of her daughter's true in- 
terests — even stretch a poiQt in Mr. Lane's 
favour : she would not insist on an immediate 
termination of the engagement. She would 
allow any reasonable time — a year — a couple 
of years — (and " Mr. Lane would see how 
dear Mary's prospects in hfe were placed at 
stake by such a delay,") in the hopes of his 
achieving a position and prospects which 
would justify her consent to their marriage. 

But G^rvase was too much of a man of 
honour to accept these terms. It would 
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only have been postponing tiie evil day, he 
knew; and, what is more, he knew Mrs. 
Bellisham was aware of it too. He was not 
deceived by her plausibility. He felt that to 
take her at her word would be only to win 
a trifling present advantage in the brief 
respite, and to allow her at the expiration 
of the time of probation a still greater gain, 
for she could have taunted him with the 
injury to Mary's prospects which had re- 
sulted from her leniency and his selfishness. 
She should not outmanoeuvre him in that 
way I He did not attempt to explain to her 
that two years were of no account in a 
man's struggle for position at the Bar. It 
might take him all that time to discover in 
what direction his best path lay, for it is 
only in novels that a young barrister (who 
after years of penury and obscurity usually 
gets a most important brief quite as acci- 
dentally as if he had picked it out of the 
gutter) can imite the practice of an attorney, 
a parliamentary barrister, a conveyancer, the 
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leader of a circuit, and the briglit particular 
star of the Old Bailey. Attorneys who 
would give hundred guinea briefs to any 
young and unknown barrister that happened 
to return an umbrella they left behind them 
in an omnibus, or to stop the inevitable 
horse when running away with the accus- 
tomed daughter, are not plentiful ; or if 
they do exist, are not — ^and very properly, 
too — entrusted with affairs of much moment. 
The lawyer who, in return for a lost um- 
brella or a runaway daughter, would risk the 
interests of his chent (who is nothiag to 
daughter or umbrella, as they are nothing 
to him) is not fit to be permitted the conduct 
of a case as unimportant as the recovery of 
two shillings and threepence three-farthings 
in the County Court. 

Glervase did not hope to meet with this 
phoenix of the legal profession, and did not 
therefore speculate on him as a possible 
contingency in the event of two years' ex- 
tension of the engi^ement. It would be 
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waste of time, aad worse than folly, to spend 
that period in going about on the look-out 
for forsaken ginghams and bolting horses. 
So he declined Mrs. Bellisham's generous 
oflfer of two years, and told her he must 
submit to her decision without further pro- 
test, for he felt it was framed with a view to 
Mary's welfare, which was what he had most 
at heart. 

As for poor Mary, she was unable to say 
a word. Her poor heart was torn in twain 
in the conflict between duty and affection. 
Hers was not a nature that could stand 
alone — ^it needed something to cling to. 
Gervase had not been slow to discover how 
plaatic it was, and therefore in this time of 
trial he exerted the utmost self-restraint in 
order to avoid saying anything which might 
induce her to refuse obedience to her mother. 
He beUeved that a word from him might 
have turned the scale between love for him 
and love for her mother, but he would have 
bitten his tongue out rather than speak it. 
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He trusted that the affectionate nature which 
loved to cling closely around some beloved 
object would twine around the recollection 
of him, and keep his memory green in her 
heart. 

Mrs. Bellisham was not so scrupulous. She 
made frequent appeals to Mary's love and 
faith, and did not hesitate to take advantage 
of Gervase's honourable admission that she 
had justice on her side, as an argument to 
Mary. Gtervase groaned inwardly, but did 
not utter a single word of remonstrance. If 
conscience makes cowards of us all, it also 
makes heroes of some of us. It made a 
martyr of poor Gervase in this instance. 

Mary submitted. The engagement was 
broken off. Gervase felt it was useless to 
linger any longer about the spot where his 
hopes had died and were buried. He had 
come down on the Saturday, you remember, 
and his interview with Mrs. Bellisham was 
on the Sunday, A wet Sunday — ^^and a wet 
Sunday in the country, with the ceaseless 
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patter of the rain on the leaves ; with a dull 
grey sky, and a misty landscape, utterly 
unpeopled, all that could be dimly discerned 
through the rain-besprinkled pane, with the 
dull clank of the village church-bell — ^it was 
a fitting day for such a melancholy ceremony 
as the funeral of a living man's heart. 

The next morning Gervase rose betimes, 
and set out for the station, for he had made 
up his mind to abridge his intended visit of a 
day or two, and return to town until it was 
time to start for his uncle's. 

Mary was waiting to bid him goodbye. 
The parting was bitter — and the more bitter 
to Mary because she could not but feel that 
Gervase was cold. It was partly an assumed 
coldness in order to check his feelings, for he 
doubted his strength might fail at last, and 
his honourable resolutions break down. But 
it was also due, in some slight degree, to a 
natural feeling of pain at the seeming ease 
with which she had submitted to a decision 
of which, he appeared to forget, he himself 
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had urged the justice. It was also, perhaps, 
due somewhat to the shrmkmg of one who 
has jnst received a terrible wound, and who 
cannot bear even the tenderest and most 
loving hand to touch it. 

Whatever it arose from, at all events it 
was there, and so plainly perceptible that it 
smote on poor Maiys heart like an ill omen. 
It could not — ^it could not be that he had 
ceased to love her, and was only too glad of 
this excuse to break off the engagement. 
She dismissed the thought — or rather strove 
hard to do so, but it would recur again and 
again. It came back to her mind after they 
had parted, when she thought that they had 
separated without exchanging a pronuse to 
remain plighted in heart and soul, despite 
the formal termination of their engagement. 
Crervase had purposely avoided such a step. 
He had thought over Bartlett's words — 
" You wouldn't ask her ! " — ^and he had 
felt Bartlett was right. But Mary knew 
nothing of the reasons for his silence in this 
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respect. She had expected some such secret 
assarance of their abiding affection, and the 
lack of it filled her heart with vague terror 
and doubt. 

They parted in silence with one long, lin- 
gering clasp of their hands, and then Gervase 
hurried on, arriving just in time to catch the 
tram. He sought out an empty compart- 
ment, flung himself into a seat in the fur- 
thest comer, and buried his face in his hands. 
In silence and alone he went through his 
dark hour. 

They tell us there is no romance in these 
days of steam ! Is there not ? In the next 
compartment to that in which Gervase sat 
were a young couple just starting on their 
honeymoon — a young lad going off to college 
for the first time, full of hope and the glo- 
rious sense of freedom — a widowed woman 
bound to London to see her only boy just 
returned from a long voyage — a poor man 
unexpectedly come into a large fortune — 
pshaw ! how many varieties of joy — and for 
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that matter, how many shades of grief- 
might have been detected among the pass^i- 
gers by that train. No romance I Pshaw ! 
it has taken its season-ticket, and travels up 
and down by rail as regularly as any of the 
milhon men of business with suburban villas 
and offices in town ! 

Gervase shut himself up in his chambers 
after his return to London until it was time 
to start for France. Bartlett did not know 
he was back — ^nor did any one, save Mrs. 
Gtsffy, his laundress, upon whom he imposed 
silence, and who brought him his dinner of 
a day. Bad enough those dinners were — 
hard, dry chips of steak and burnt wizened 
chops, with half-cold potatoes that were 
clearly of Irish extraction, for they rejoiced 
in black eyes to a great extent — ^bad enough 
those dinners were to form an excuse for 
Gervase's want of appetite, but in reality 
they had no influence iu the matter. The 
state of a man's stomach has so much to do 
with the state of his heart — and of his brain 
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too that it is only fair those organs should 
retort on it at times. It may seem to jar 
with one's notion of sentiment, but it is an 
undoubted fact that a disappointment in love 
causes as much disturbance of the digestive 
fimctions as an unripe apple or a surfeit of 
cucumber occasionally does. 

It was only a sense of duty that roused 
him to make the necessary preparations for 
his trip to Normandy. He started at last, 
and the sea-voyage — what a blessed insti- 
tution the sea is, and I say so with the 
fullest recognition of the existence of sea- 
sickness — ^what a blessed institution the sea 
is ! — ^the sea- voyage did Gervase a vast deal 
of good; braced him up physically and 
mentally. 

Meantime poor Mary drooped and pined 
terribly, to the great disgust of Mrs. Belli- 
sham. 

That worthy soul was quite enraged, to 
think her daughter should be ill. It inter- 
fered with her thorough enjoyment of the 

I. K 
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sense of freedom wlucli the termination of 
the engagement with Gervase had given her. 
If any of my readers chanced some time 
since to order his agent in town to invest 
some money in the debentures of the London^ 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, and has dis- 
covered within the last few days that, 
owing to pressure of business, his agent 
neglected to do so, and that the money is 
safe — ^he (or she) can fuUy appreciate Mrs* 
Bellisham's feelings when she learnt that 
she had a daughter whom she could invest 
with profit, instead of one pledged to a 
young man of limited means and doubtful 
expectations. It was not pleasant to have 
this sweet satisfaction disturbed by anxiety 
for Mary*s health. At first she tried scold- 
ing, but that was not by any means the 
right remedy. That poor tendril of a heart 
of Mary's having been rudely torn away 
from the love to which it had clung, needed 
support and comfort rather than roughness 
and repulse. 
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She grew so weak and delicate that Mrs. 
Bellisliam became really alarmed. Dr. 
Bradshaw, a clever physician, residing not 
far from St. Maud's Cray, was summoned 
without delay. He did not, as is usual in 
such cases — ^if we may believe what we read 
— ^at once perceive that Mary was suflTering 
from the pangs of a metaphorical heart- 
breaking. He said she had an attack of 
nervous debility, and her system seemed to 
have suffered a shock of some sort — ^a cold, 
possibly. What she wanted, he added, was 
a tonic, and he should recommend her 
mother to take her to the seaside at once. 
Mrs. Bellisham wanted to know whether 
later in the year would not do. No, it 
wouldn't, the doctor said, for then all the 
watering-places would be crammed, and she 
wanted quiet — and, besides, she wanted sea- 
air at once. Asked whether Brighton would 
do ; he said, decidedly not. Asked further, 
what place would do ; he answered, after a 
little consideration, that he thought South- 

K 2 
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Btone-on-the-Sea, down in BeaYeshire, was 
the very place. 

So Mrs. Bellisham, not without an inward 
murmur, had to make up her mind to give 
up her fashionable watering-place for one 
year, and go off to quiet little Southstone. 
She consoled herself with the idea that this 
was, in fact, a stroke of economy. She was 
doYOting a year to making her daughter 
marketable, and the time was, therefore, not 
altogether thrown away. 

They took a pleasant little cottage on the 
Braxted Boad, at the eastern extremity of 
Southstone. It stood on the brow of the 
chffs, looking across the sea towards 
Higholm and Lowholm, a couple of rocky 
islets lying off the coast. It was a pleasant 
retreat enough, and the same briny air 
that blew the despondent cobwebs out of 
Gervase's brain, brought fresh colour to 
Mary's cheeks, and made her strong and 
well again, in spite of herself. The fact 
that men, and women too, have died, and 
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worms liaye eaten them, but not for love 
(alluding of course to the passion as the 
cause of the dying, not the devouring), is 
I belieye, to a great extent, due to the 
invigorating presence of certain chemical 
agents — ^iodine and other things which I 
have not the science to define — ^in that in- 
visible champagne, sea-air. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOW J0A5NA SEUEVED H£B MIND. 

G^rvase, boy, what a fine lad 
youVe grown I " said Mark Lane, as 
,lie welcomed his nephew to his house. 
Mark and the Countess de Miancourt were 

to be married at Yieuxville, so the former 

« 

had returned to his chateau to see that all 
was in readiness for the reception of his 
bride, while she had taken up her abode 
at the chief hotel of the town. Lieutenant 
B^n^, of course, as her nearest friend, ac- 
companied her thither, and watched over 
her — ^in the intervals of his billiard matches. 
He found that there were players at Vieux- 
ville who were not afraid of his skill, and 
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he profited by their audacity. If he only 
kaew half as much about fortifications^ diill, 
and military tactics as he did about cannons, 
hazards, and splitting strokes, he must have 
been one of the most promising officers in 
the Austrian service, and clearly fated to 
become a marshal. 

The Countess, though her brother ne- 
glected her, found plenty to interest and 
amuse her. She took endless pleasure in 
looking over the chateau and the grounds, 
and had, moreover, the joy of ordering her 
wedding outfit, and not paying for it. 
Mark, like a true gentleman, as soon as he 
learnt that the lady who was to be his wife 
stood in need of a little ready cash, placed 
a handsome sum at her disposal, and made 
her consent, as an especial act of favour, to 
order whatever she required for her mar- 
riage, and allow him to pay for it. 

The Countess, though an adventuress, 
was a woman, and could not but be touched 
by this confiding generosity. She did not 
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mention it to her charming brother, for she 
knew well enough he would not have 
scrupled to avaQ himself of the cwrte hlwncU 
without limit. She shared the money Mark 
had ghren her with the insatiable young 
officer ; but when he grumbled that she was 
too sparing of the Englishman's purse, she 
refiised to draw more deeply on it until after 
marriage, and B^n^ was compelled to admit 
that until that event had taken place it was 
perhaps wise to be moderate. Whether he 
would haye submitted as quietly if he had 
not just found a pigeon apt for plucking in 
the pwson of the son of the Yieuxville 
banker, it is impossible to say; but I 
fancy that the youngster, who had a great 
desire to shine as a roue and a man of the 
world, supplied the bold soldier for the 
nonce with all the funds he needed to keep 
up the supply of absinthe and cigars, which 
constituted his chief want; all his other 
requirements being paid for by his sister at 
the hotel. 
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The Oountess was leaning on Mark Lane's 
arm as he stood on the steps of the chateau, 
waiting his nephew's arrival. She was a 
clever woman and a cool one, but she was 
just a little nervous as to what this nephew 
might turn out to be like. She was tho- 
rougUy acquainted with his Hstory; for 
Mark had told it to her in his honest and 
straightforward way, speaking of his having 
brought the lad up as something that was a 
mere duty. But the Countess saw that it 
was more than this — saw, too, that the 
nephew would probably have looked on his 
succeeding to his uncle's property as a sort 
of right, and therefore conjectured that it 
was more than probable that he would be 
anything but fiiendly disposed to her. 

As Gervase drove up the sweep in front 
of the chateau, therefore, he was eagerly 
scrutinised by his future aunt. The result 
of the scrutiny was satisfactory. Gervase 
was a handsome, frank-looking young 
Englishman, and she could read in his 
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face no fiiiadow^ however £Ednt, of jealousy 
or disappointment* 

" Why, G^rvase, my boy, what a fine lad 
you've grown 1 '* said Mark Lane, grasping 
his nephew warmly by the hand as he spraaig 
fi-om the dog-cart. 

" Lad ! Why, bless my soul, nncle Mark, 
you speak as if I were still in my teens. I 
wish I were 1 " 

"Let me present you, Gervase, to my 
future wife and your aunt. Sounds awful, 
doesn't it ? Your fixture aunt, the Countess 
de Mianeourt. My love, this is my nephew, 
Gervase. You must like him for my 
sake." 

" At once," said the Countess, flashing her 
fine eyes on Gervase; "but presently for 
his own, I can see. I salute you. Monsieur 
Gervase. Welcome I " and she held out her 
hand, sparkling with riDgs, with a graceful 
gesture, which had so much queenliness 
about it that Gervase, instead of shaking it, 
touched it respectfiilly with his lips. 
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^^Any one would think he had got a 
touch of Fr^ich refinement, eh ? ^ 

<< Monsieur is gallant, as Englishmen 
always are/' said the Countess, with 
another roll of the fine eyes. 

At first she seemed to meditate a sort of 
discreet flirtation with Gervase. She might 
liave carried it on under Mark's very nose 
without rousing his suspicions in the least ; 
but Gervase did not give her the least en- 
couragement, if he perceived her intention, 
which is not quite clear. 

She and Mark conducted Gervase over 
the chateau and gardens. They pointed out 
a suite of apartments, cliarmingly fumished, 
which was intended for him. 

" There, those rooms are yours, my boy. 
They will be ready for you at any time, 
whether we are here or no." 

" Oh, it's very kind of you, uncle Mark." 

" Oh, don't thank me. The idea was the 
Countess's. She chose the fiimiture and 
fittings, and she proposed that the suite 
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sliotild be placed at your disposal at all 
times. You can run oyer here in vacation 
time, you know, and do just as you like. 
Do you fist ? " 

"Well — ^a little," said Gervase, with a 
troubled recollection of the trout at St. 
Maud's Gray. 

<< Humph! That means not at all, I 
fancy, my boy. A man is either an angler 
or not an angler. Fishing is like olives, 
either a passion or a horror. But you shoot, 
and there is capital sport to be had in the 
woods here." 

" Do you preserve ? " asked Gervase, who 
had never heard of his uncle's sporting pro- 
pensities before. 

" Not I. But our friends about Vieuxville 
are not the best of shots, and their firearms 
are not by any means * arms of precision,* so 
that the wild things have it pretty much 
their own way." 

" Well, I shall be most happy to do my 
best to support our reputation as a nation of 
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sportsmen ; but I liave had very little prac- 
tice of late/' 

" Why, you used to be always going for a 
httle shooting somewhere or other^ Gervase. 
Have you turned idler ? " 

" Well — ^no, not exactly 1 In fact, I may 
say the contrary. You see, a fellow has to 
study for the law, and — ^well, besides, after 
you've left College a year or two you lose 
sight of the chums who used to give you a 
little shooting now and then." Gervase 
blundered this out rather, for to have con- 
fessed the truth would have been to tell his 
uncle about Mary Bellisham. He had said 
nothing to him about his engagement before, 
because he fancied his uncle might have a 
settled dislike to love and marriage. Now 
it was useless to say anything about it, so he 
avoided the subject. But I rather fancy the 
Countess guessed the real state of the case, 
for she made some joking remarks about 
Cupid, and shooting, and hearts, and darts, 
at which Gervase smiled grimly, and which. 
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as it was couched in the neatest French, 
Mark did not quite comprehend — ^but he 
laughed all the same. 

"Well, -what do you think of the old 
place ? ** asked Mark, when they had finished 
the tour of the chateau and gromids* 

"A very jolly old place indeed,** said 
Gervase ; " I was rather afiraid of it in the 
old days when I came over fi'om school to 
spend my holidays here. I used to fancy it 
was fuU of subterranean passages and ghosts, 
and I never liked to walk in the grounds for 
fear of wolves. But I like it immensely 
now." 

" Well, you see, it has been considerably 
fiirbished up since those days. It was 
rather a gloomy place then, for it was just 
as it was left by the last owner, who was 
one of Napoleon's generals, I believe, and 
went into exile with his Emperor. As for 
the wolf part of the story, I dare say you 
had heard of wolves being shot about here ; 
they have been within my recollection in 
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sharp winters. However, we'll hope they 
have vanished with the fasby old furniture. 
Both were charming properties for an old 
feudal castle ; but we have changed all that 
now." 

Gossiping in this way, the three returned 
to the lawn in front, where they met B^n£, 
who was duly introduced to Gervase. 

The sous-lieutenant made himself very 
agreeable to Gervase, and appeared charmed 
to make his acquaintance. He offered him a 
cigar, and volunteered his services to show 
him all the lions of Vieuxville. " They 
were not many — his faith ! for he had been 
able to make acquaintance with them all in 
a couple of days." 

Gtervase accepted the offer of the cigar, and 
professed his readiness to visit the Hons at 
the earliest opportunity, when he should be 
grateful for B^n^'s escort. 

" Sdpristif I am grateful for your arrival, 
monsieur," said the young Frenchman, when 
they had dropped a little behind the other 
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two in order to light their cigars with that 
thoroughly German compound, German 
tinder, which is so phlegmatic of disposi- 
tion that it takes two minutes to convinoe 
itself it is alight. '^ Sapristiy monsieur, I 
am glad of your arriyal. It is triste to be a 
third party with two such turtle-doves, and 
in such a town. One has nothing to do but 
smoke and play billiards. I have become 
quite a skilful player, I . have had so much 
practice — I, who was the laughingstock of 
my comrades for my bad play. Do you play 
ataU?" 

" A Httle — ^very little. I haven't touched 
a cue for an age," said Gervase. 

"We shall be pretty fairly matched, I 
dare say," said the sovs offider, " and it will 
be a relief to play with a gentleman. They 
are such canaille^ these YieuxviUers. But 
hark ! that is the summons to dinner." 

After dinner, B6n6 very considerately 
hinted to Gervase that perhaps " the young 
people " would be glad of a tSte-dr-Ute, and 
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proposed a game at billiards. So they ad- 
journed to tlie billiard-room. 

Gervase spoke the tnith when he said he 
had not touched a cue for a long time, but 
he was a very good player. He had learnt 
the game at Oxford during an idle term just 
after he had passed *^ smalls." His especial 
crony had been rusticated for some vagaries 
he had been guilty of after a bump-supper ; 
but not wishing to go home and distress his 
parents, he had retired to the quiet little 
village of Cowley. He had not been there a 
week before he found the village so very 
quiet that he was driven into Oxford every 
day in search of amusement. Of course, he 
did not dare show himself; so the only re- 
creation he could indulge in was billiards. 
He used to spend his days in the rooms of 
one Bickeriss, and Gervase used to give a 
good deal of his time to playing with him as 
an act of charity. His friend was an ex- 
cellent player, and took great trouble to 
teach Gervase, finding it no Am to give him 

I. L 
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fifiy and beat him in one break by forty-^nine. 
So in time Gervase became a crack player ; 
and therefore though a little out of practice 
now, he was not long in wanning to his 
work, and he gave the lieutenant some 
trouble; and before the evening was oyer 
had turned the tables on him, and beaten 
him three games out of four. This would 
not have happened with B^n^'s ordinary 
play, for he had a smart knack of '^ correc1>- 
ing fortune," but found, on attemptmg to 
pheat, that Qervase was rather too sharp for 
him. Gervase had been in the habit of play- 
ing at Oxford with a man belonging to his 
own coU^e — one Moyer, or, as he was called 
at St.Brandred's, " Monkey Moyer," an artful 
gentleman, who realised a pleasant little in- 
come by bets, card-sharping, and billiards, 
but who found a match in Gervase. Ac- 
customed to watching the ** Monkey," 
G^ervase was not slow to detect B^n^'s at- 
tempts to swindle, and did not scruple to 
check them at once. 
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"C(»ifound these foreigners — ^what bofm 
cheats they are ! Here is an officer and a 
gentleman actually not ashamed to try a 
little bilHard-sharping ! " thought G^rvase ; 
bat he did not regard the matter in a very 
serious light. As for the lieutenant, finding 
he was not makiBg money, and caring no- 
tibing for billiards as a game, merely, he soon 
wearied of playing, and vowed intemaUy 
never to challenge Gervase again. They 
returned to the drawing-room; and before 
long B^n^ declared it time to escort his 
sister home; for the wedding was to take 
place next day, and they must be up and 
astir betimes. 

Gervase and his imcle did not sit up long 
after the guests were gone. Mark Lane only 
waited to ask his nephew's opinion of the 
Countess ; and as it was favourable — ^though, 
as Gervase said very truly, he had not seen 
much of her — ^he bade him good-night, and 
went to bed. 

Gervase sought his own apartments. They 

L 2 
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lay in erne wing of Uie chateau, at some dis- 
tanoe from those of his mide. The place 
was strange, and the journey and the new 
&ces had excited him, and he could not 
sleep. He was restless, he knew not why, 
and had a vague presentiment that some- 
thing strange was about to happen. 

He flung himself down on the so& in his 
dressing-room, and lit a cigar. 

He had hardly taken half a dozen whifb, 
when there came a knock at the door. 

*'Come in," said Grervase, surprised at 
having a visitor at so late an hour. 

The door opened, and his uncle's house- 
keeper, an Englishwoman, entered. 

**Why, Joanna, what on earth are you 
sitting up so late for ? You'll have a tiring 
day of it to-morrow.*' 

" Don't talk of to-morrow, sir. I hate the 
very idea of it ; and it's about that I have 
come to speak to you, sir." 

Joanna was one of those rare creatures 
now-a-days — a good and faithful servant. 
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She had been a servant of Mark's moiheri 
with whom she "took her first place/' as 
under-housemaid, at sixteen years of age, 
and whose service she never quitted. She 
had nursed Mark as a boy through a severe 
fever, and had become much attached to 
him. On his mother's death, she became 
his housekeeper ; and when he left England, 
she overcame all her prejudices to the sea 
and foreigners, and accompanied him into 
exile. She had been almost a mother to him 
— she was between five and eight years his 
senior — ^when he was suffering under the dis- 
appointment which drove him fi:om his native 
land. . She had been very kind to Gervase 
when he spent his holidays with his uncle ; 
and she was altogether Hke one of the family 
rather than a servant. 

"What do you think of the Countess, 
Master Gervase P " said Joanna, seating 
herself on a chair by the door. She called 
him "Master Gervase" from habit. Old 
and faithful servants somehow seem so 
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modi sttadfted to us in onr yonihfiil days, 
Aey ^^vffl never acknowledge that we grow 

<*Wliaft do I think of the Coimtess, 
Joanna? Wdl, Fyo seen Tery little of her ; 
Imt she's pretty, and she and my uncle seem 
TQiy fimd of each other." 

''Oh!" said Joanna. 

ISow '' oh ! " is a simple enough word in 
its way to look at, but it may mean a great 
many different things, according to the 
nuumer in which it is pronounced. We may 
enumerate, for instance, the '' oh ! *' exclama- 
tory nervous, the " oh I '' exclamatory re* 
monstrant, the '' oh ! " deUberative doubtfiil, 
the ''oh I" dissentient indifferent, the '^ ohl" 
interrogative adumbrant. 

Joanna's ''oh!" in this instance be- 
longed to the last class. It was the 
essence of a long sentence doubly distilled 
into one drop. It said as plainly as 
" oh ! " could speak, '^ You think so, do 
you? Well, now, if I chose, I could 
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tell you sometliing you little fismcy about 
it/' 

Gervase apprehended the '^oh!" in itB 
fullest sense. 

^' Gome, Joanna, you have something to 
tell me: speak out. We have known each 
other too long, and I know your attachment 
and fidelity to my uncle too well, for us to 
have any shyness about the matter. 8bj 
what you wish." 

" Well then. Master Gervase, I wish that 
woman had never set her foot in the place. 
There's no good to come of it, mark my 
words." 

" How so ? What are your reasons ? " 

"Why, then, if you ask for my reasons, 
I've got none to show ; but I'm sure, firom 
my feeUngs, that there's something wrong ; 
— ^and then tiiat great hulking fellow of a 
brother lounging about with nothing to do. 
It's my opinion he is either no soldier 
at all, or he's been turned out of the army. 
John the coachman says he doesn't think 
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lie's a soldier, for John was in the Yeomanry 
in our old Downbury days, and he says 
this Ueutenant, as he calls himself, don't 
seem to know much about the drill.'' 

" Not English drill, probably. These 
foreigners have a different system altogether. 
And as for his being a soldier, in many 
countries, Joanna, every man is obKged to 
serve his time in the army," said Gervase 
in explanation. 

" Well, soldier or no soldier, he's an idle 
ne'er-do-well, with his billiards and smoking, 
and bad language. I don't see why master 
should marry the whole family." 

" I suppose he'll rejoin his regiment when 
the wedding is over." 

"Rejoin his fiddlestick. Master Gervase. 
Why I heard him talking with his sister 
about where his rooms were to be — ^he 
wanted yours — ^these very apartments, sir, 
if you'll believe me — ^like his impudence I 
But she wanted him nearer her, so he is to 
have the suite over the billiard-room." 
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"Humpli! Does my uncle know that? 
He said nothing about it to me/' 

" Lor', he's a downright fool about that 
woman, and he'll let her do what she likes. 
There's no asking him anything of the sort, 
either ; for if you do, it's only * Ask Madame, 
the Countess ' — confound Madame, the 
Countess, begging your pardon. Master 
Gervase," said Joanna, dropping a curtsey 
as an apology for her language. 

" I think you're a little jealous of the new 
authority, do you know, Joanna." 

" Not a bit, sir ; — ^bless you, I've wished 
he'd marry often and often, poor dear, for 
he's been bad treated, and deserves better. 
But I can't bear foreigners — ^and she's the 
worst foreigner I ever met with — ^such out- 
landish goings-on. And as for a Countess, 
I don't believe she's a Countess, a bit more 
than I am." 

" It doesn't much matter if she isn't ; 
anybody can be a Count almost here." 

" Oh, Master Grervase, I do wish you saw 
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it as I do« If you did, you'd stop it, I am 



sure," 



(( 



Why, bless my soul, JoanniEb — the wed- 
ding is to take place to-morrow, and I 
couldn't stop it if I wished ever so." 

" That's true, I suppose. You'U pardon 
my coming, Master Gervase, but I did so 
want to reHeye my mind. Good-night, 



sir." 



"Good-night, Joanna- Don't say a word 
about it. I'm glad to have had a chat with 
you, and hope your fears only rise from too 
great anxiety about my uncle's happiness." 

Joanua retired, and Gervase, who was be- 
ginning to grow drowsy, went to bed. 

« But I'U be hanged if I don't feel as if 
there were something in what she said," was 
his last r^ection, as he turned over on 
his pillow. 
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OHAPTEB X, 

DOINGS AT 80UTHST0NB-0N-THE-SBA. 

TUTRS- BBLUSHAM had spent too much 
•*'-'- of her time at watering-places not to 
have a taste for gossip and scandal. Of 
course it was all "innocent curiosity," of 
course she "hated people who did nothing 
but talk of their neighbours in a malicious 
waj." But she loved tittle-tattle and back- 
biting none the less. It is a profound truth 
that some people 

Compound for sins thej are inclined to, 
By damning those they Iiave no mind to ; 

bat it is no less a fact that a good masxj 
condemn, with the loudest voice, their own 
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pet -wickedness. The expedient is not a very 
noYel one, nor is it a very ingenious one, but 
it answers its purpose admirably. A tliief 
very often escapes capture by taking up tlie 
cry of his pursuers, and shouting ^' Stop 
thief! " lustily. Simple folks seeing hiTn run 
by, Tociferating, with a great-coat and an 
ormolu doak under his arm, imagine that he 
has recaptured some of the robber's booty, 
and is actively endeayouring to seize the 
robber himself. In the same way, if you 
only pre£Bkce your remarks by declaring your 
horror of scandal, and your disbelief in 
rumours, you may take away anybody's 
character with impunity. 

I have heard from a Mend who passes 
everywhere for the best of beings — ^a msai 
seethed in the milk of human kindness till 
he is aO tenderness — ^two scandalous stories 
about two other fi:iends, which I should 
never have heard a word about from any- 
body else. "Ah, very sad, very sad," he 
says, with a grave shake of the head at 
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somebody's name. "Why? wliat?" you 
ask. "Whatl haven't you heard? Dear 
me, I thought you knew all about it, or I 
wouldn't have alluded to it. Very sad 1 " 
You naturally wish to learn more, and then 
he tells you that there is strong ground for 
believing that Jones poisoned his mother-in- 
law, or that Bobinson is a forger, and has 
three wives living. " Very sad ; but of 
coiu*se it may not be true. I never believe 
these things, myself ! " says our tender- 
hearted friend ; and then, having thus sown 
the seeds of a vile slander, he goes away 
smiling to lead a tipsy orange-woman over 
a crossing, or to sit for half an hour in the 
cab, in which he is going home, because the 
horse has its nosebag on, and he wouldn't 
disturb the poor thing at his meals for 
worlds I 

Mrs. Bellisham did not carry her humbug 
quite so far as this, but she was always 
sternly virtuous in denouncing scandal, and 
invariably ready to listen to it. At South- 
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stone she formed tlie acquaintance of Miss 
Blink, who resided not fsr from Mrs. Bel- 
lisham's cottage, in a villa whicli was known 
as The Bungalow. Miss Blink was of Eastern 
extraction, as her very black hair and eyes, 
her brown skin, and her temper amply 
proved. 

According to her own report, she was 
the daughter of General Blink, a distin- 
guished officer of the East India Company, 
and an Indian Princess whom he had married 
under most romantic circumstances. People 
who did not love Miss Blink — and their 
name was legion — gave another version of 
her parentage : they declared her father was a 
non-commissioned officer who had looted to 
some purpose, and that her mother was 
about as much a Princess as she was his 
wife. Miss Blink called on Mrs. Bellisham 
soon after her arrival, and, starting from 
India as a common point of interest, they 
became warm friends in a short time. Miss 
Blink, as a rule, became the warm friend, in 
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— ^and mostly for — ^a short tiine^ of all new 
residents. 

Mrs. Bellisham was only too delighted to 
form an acqnaintanee so valuable, for Miss 
Blink combined in her own person all the 
charms and advantages of a Local Direc- 
tory. Court Ghiide, and Peerage and Baronet- 
age ; not to mention the additional interest 
of a Register of Events, Gkizette of Bank- 
ruptcy, and minute Chronicle of Misfortunes, 
Misdemeanours, Misalliances, Malignity, and 
Mendacity. Before she had been at South- 
stone a week, Mrs. Bellisham was thoroughly 
posted up in all possible particulars concern- 
ing the inhabitants of that pleasant watering- 
place. 

Miss Blink was pretty well acquainted 
with the antecedents of the majority of the 
visitors to Southstone as well as of the in- 
habitants, but of course in some instances 
even her sagacity and research were at 
&ult. She candidly confessed to Mrs. 
Bellisham that she was at fault about a 
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Sr ClmieB Lewis, who had taken 
a TOft on the hill bdnnd Soathstone. He 
v» m faKQiiet sod one of the Wdsh Lewises, 
hat beyond that she was unable to discover 
ainthing about him. He had plenty of 
BKXfter, and Irred in good styfe, but he was 
Terr retired, and aroided everybody. hayiBSf 

of whom he took the vifla^ that he did not 
intend to reeeire visitors, and that therefore 
he hoped no one wonid call on him. Most 
people toc^ the hint, and left him alone. 
The few who did call got nothing hj leaving 
their caids on him, for he took no notice of 

thoft. 

Hiss Blink, as a last resonroe, had actually 
bribed one of Sir Charles's servants. It 
cost h» a straggle, for, though she was 
tdaraUv well off, she was as mean as pos- 
sible* She never in all her life gave a 
servant a shilling (except as wages) for 
anj service, but she had on occasion bought 
infonnation. In this instance, however, her 
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money was wasted. The man promised to 
tell her all he knew about his master for 
five shiUinga ; but having pocketed the coin, 
said, with a broad grin, that all he knew 
was just nothing, for he had been eng^ed 
with the house. Sir Charles had gone to 
the agent, paid him very handsomely for 
his services, and had commissioned him to 
engage servants and furnish the villa for 
him. 

The agent was a Mr. Cadgeby, the lawyer, 
auctioneer, architect, churchwarden,' turn- 
pike trustee, and harbour commissioner of 
Southstone, a small dignitary in his way, 
but not a very wealthy man in spite of his 
many caUings. Miss Blink had not spared 
him in her gossip, and he owed her one, 
and she knew it ; but her curiosity was 
greater than her prudence, and when she 
found he was the only person in all South- 
stone who knew anything about Sir Charles 
Lewis, she was determined to go and ask 
him. 



< 
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Mr. Cadgebj received her stiffly enough 
at first, but when he saw her drift he grew 
more conrteons. and at last seemed so 
gracious that she asked him without hesi- 
tation to tell her all he knew about the 
recent comer. 

As soon as he had her hirlj in the trap, 
he firoze up. *' So, Miss BKnk, you come 
here to worm my professional confidence out 
of me. Of course you would not betray that ! 
— you never do — never talk scandal, oh, 
no ! But you see, unfortunately, I can't 
tell you what is no secret of mine. Any 
secret of my own you would be quite welcome 
to— quite, if you will but name the particular 
one. But in this instance I can only tell 
you what you know already — Sir Charles has 
taken a house, furnished it handsomely, lives 
in good style, is very wealthy, and is, besides, 
what no doubt is the cause of your inquiries, 
unmarried ! " 

"Sir I" said Miss Blink, with indigna- 
tion. 
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"Ha! hal ha! Pound you out, eh? 
Miss B, What will Southstone say when 
it hears that you, who, we all said, would 
never marry — because you hated our sex, 
that is, of course ! — that you should be 
smitten and driyen contrarjr to your usual 
practice (because, we know, you hate scandal 
and impertinent ciuiosity) to inquire into 
the history of a handsome, a wealthy, and 
I may add, an interesting young baronet. 
Dear me 1 Dear me ! Who would have 
thought it? and what wiU Southstone say 
and do when it hears it — as it shall do ? " 
said Mr. Cadgeby, opening the door and 
shouting his last words after Miss Blink, 
who had retired before his attack, utterly 
routed and discomfited — " as it shall do as 
soon as I've finished looking over this 
deed." 

Mrs. Blink fled to Mrs. Bellisham, and 
related her interview to her. 

" The rude, low creature ! And he'U go 
and talk about it all over the town, and I 

M 2 
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shall have all kinds of horrid things said to 
me, and all kinds of sneers to put up with. 
But there, what can you expect of a vulgar 
wretch like that, an ill-bred person, whose 
mother used to sell butter in the Braxted 
market, and was married — ^if ever she was 
married — ^to his father when he was so drunk 
at the fair that he could hardly sit on his 
horse." 

Mrs. BeUisham did not attempt to soothe 
her friend's agitated feelings. She was too 
much occupied in thinking over her last 
words. 

" He was wealthy and unmarried 1 " 

Here was the opportunity she had so long 
been seeking. A baronet, young, rich, and 
a bachelor — and Mary free ! And then there 
was no society at Southstone'at this time of 
the year, so that the field was clear. 

As for his retired mode of living, he had 
probably adopted it because there were no 
people in Southstone with whom he could 
associate. She was not surprised at his 
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keeping aloof, and believed that she should 
have no difl&culty in overcoming his shyness. 
She determined to open the siege without 
delay. 

She had observed that Sir Charles gene- 
rally took a stroll along the shore about 
sundown, and she determined to take Mary 
for a walk there that very evening, and en- 
deavour to strike up an acquaintance with 
him. Of the exact way in which that was 
to be done she did not trouble herself to 
think. Chance or a woman's wit will effect 
what the best-contrived schemes will fail to 
do, and she was content to leave all to the 
inspiration of the moment. 

Mary had no idea of her mothier's inten- 
tion when she received orders to put on her 
things for a walk by the sea. She obeyed at 
once, and before long mother and daughter 
were equipped, and set out for the beach. 

It was a pleasant evening, and the sun 
was setting in great magnificence. The tide 
had turned, and a brisk breeze was blowing 
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off the land, capping the billows with crests 
of white foam. 

The receding waves had left a margin of 
hard, gleaming, moist sand, which was more 
pleasant to walk on than the dry sand above 
water-mark, into which you sank ankle-deep 
at every step. There were not many people 
abroad on this evening, but the few who 
were out had, with one consent, adopted the 
fitrip of wet shore for their promenade. 

Mrs. Bellisham saw that the baronet had 
not missed his accustomed walk. He was 
BtroUing quietly towards them, followed by 
his Newfoundland dog, the only companion 
of his rambles. He appeared to be lost in 
thought, picking up strips of seaweed on the 
point of his stick, and flinging them into 
the water as he sauntered along. The action 
suggested an idea to Mrs. Bellisham. She 
noticed that if he threw the broad fronds of 
seaweed into the air the wind was quite 
strong enough to carry them into the sea. 

Just as she and Mary were close upon 
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Sir Charles, she picked up a shell, and took 
out her handkerchief as if to wipe it, when 
the wind apparently snatched the fluttering 
camlnic out of her grasp and carried it into 
the sea. Mrs. Bellisham gave a Uttle shriek, 
and cried, " Oh, my best handkerchief 1 *' 
and she and Mary both made a dart to re- 
cover it, but a receding wave had carried it 
beyond their reach. Mary tried to fish it 
out with her parasol-handle, but &aled to 
recover it. 

Under these circumstances, if Sir Charles 
Lewis had been a sworn woman-hater he 
could hardly have refused his aid. 

" Permit me," he said ; and wading into 
the sea about ankle deep, he captured the 
drifting cambric with the hook of his walk- 
ing-stick. He had not noticed fipom whose 
hands it had been blown, and supposed, 
from seeing her endeavouring to reach it, 
that it was Mary's. He therefore offered it 
to her, and she had to explain, in passing it 
to her mother, whose it was. 
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" It is not mine, it is mamma's ; but I am 
much obliged to you all the same.'' 

'' I am so much indebted to you. I value 
the handkerchief much, as it is my Mary's 
embroidery," chimed in Mrs. Bellisham; 
though, considering that it was Mary's task 
to embroider handkerchiefs or anything else 
for her mother, there was no reason why 
this one should have been particularly prized. 

Sir Charles declared that he was only too 
happy to be of service, and said it was no 
trouble. 

Mrs. BeUisham was so sorry he had got 
wet. Was he not afraid of cold ? 

Sir Charles was not afraid of cold. Salt 
water, he believed, was not likely to give one 
cold. 

Mrs. Bellisham was not so sure of that, 
and was very nervous about wet feet. She 
hoped he would go home at once and procure 
a change. She was sorry her carelessness 
had abridged his walk. 

Sir Charles could not think of returning 
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home for Such a trifle. He often got worse 
wettings without any evil consequences. So 
far from Mrs. Bellisham's abridging his 
walk, he hoped she would prolong it by 
allowing him the honour of turning back 
with them. 

Mrs. Bellisham would be only too much 
honoured. 

So the three strolled along together. 

Mrs. Bellisham observed with delight 
that Sir Charles had scarcely taken his eyes 
off Mary from the moment they met. A 
glow of satisfaction thriQed through her 
motherly bosom, and she felt that such a 
triumph was worth the spoiling of a gross 
of best pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Sir Charles made himself extremely 
agreeable. He had the good taste not to 
alarm Mary by paying her especial atten- 
tion ; but Mrs. Bellisham could see that he 
was watching her daughter, and that all his 
attempts to amuse were aimed at her. He 
was a gentleman, and a man of refinement 
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and educataon, and therefore possessed con- 
siderable powers of plearing when he chose 
to exert them. 

Mary conld not help being charmed by his 
conTersation. He reminded her of Gfervase, 
who had taught her a taste for intellectual 
conTersation in preference to small-talk. 
There was nothing pointed in his attentions 
to alarm her, and she was of so frank a 
nature that she could not help showing that 
he pleased her. It had been very dull at 
Southstone, and this new acquaintance was 
like a Httle bit of sunshine. 

They strolled along the coast eastward as 
&r as the light house before they thought of 
returning ; so that by the time they reached 
the steps that led up from the beach to the 
Braxted road, the stars were glimmering 
fidntly, and the pale crescent of the moon 
was rising, while the revolving light on the 
Lowholm was gleaming intermittently over 
the grey waste of waters. 

Sir Charles saw the ladies to their door, 
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where lie bade them good evening, declaring, 
when they thanked him for his escort, that 
the obligation was on his side, whereon there 
was a courteous dispute, which made them 
all so good-humoured, and put them on such 
a firiendly footing, that he summoned heart 
of grace to ask if he might be permitted to 
call next day. 

You may rest assured that Mrs. BeUisham 
did not decline the proflfered visit. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE WEDDING AT VIEUXVILLE. 

rpHE wedding of Mark Lane and the 
-*• Countess de Miancourt was celebrated 
with much outward rejoicing. A long resi- 
dence in France had not destroyed the 
nationality of the bridegroom — ^had, in fact, 
rather intensified it — so he determined that 
everything should be conducted in truly 
British style. Accordingly the grounds of 
the chateau were thrown open, and there 
was a huge marquee on the lawn, in which 
ihoro was a banquet a VAnglaise. An ox 
wuci roasted whole, very much to its dis- 
^acvD ad a woll-regulated article of consump- 
:.oa, to juvlge from the expression of its 
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intelligent features as it revolved on the 
gigantic spit. You could read on its coun- 
tenance, as clearly as if it liad been the page 
of a book, a remonstrance against such a 
barbaric method of " cooking." 

There is a story that a certain ship was 
wrecked on a barren and inhospitable island, 
and that, after a few days of almost starva- 
tion, the crew determined to cast lots which 
of them should be eaten. The lot fell upon 
a French cordon bleu, who was going out as 
chef de cuisine to an Enghsh ambassador 
somewhere. He fell on his knees before his 
companions in distress, and made a long and 
vehement oration in his native tongue. The 
sailors were disgusted to think he was 
pleading for his life ; but a passenger trans- 
lating the poor fellow's remarks, it came 
out that all his anxiety was that he should 
be cooked in a decent way, and he was 
beseeching permission to arrange himself as 
a pleasant little dinner before being killed. 
His prayer was granted, and he Mcordingly, 
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with the aid of some stores from the ship, 
which the Englishmen had deemed useless, 
and some of the herbs he picked on the 
island, prepared himself prospectively in 
about six courses. He showed the cook of 
the vessel how he was to dress the various 
joints that would shortly be at his disposal, 
and drew up a seductive menu, with such 
items as " FiUt de chef aux fines herhes^^ 
" Gordon bleu saute en huiUy^ " Gotelettes de 
J?Vanfais a la Souhise,^^ with a few elegant 
side-dishes, *' quos efmimerare^^ &o. Of 
course this style of feast was not to be 
sketched out in five minutes. It took time ; 
and before it was quite completed, a sail 
hove in sight, saw the wreck, and stood in to 
take off the survivors. Will it be believed that 
the Frenchman was absolutely disappointed 
to think that he was not going to be cooked ? 
He was with difl&culty persuaded to leave his 
preparations and enter the boat ; and it was 
believed that if anybody had given him the 
least encouragement, by stopping on the 
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island for dinner, he would have killed and 
cooked himself rather than snch a rScherche 
little spread should be lost. 

Our friend the ox on the lawn had evi- 
dently the same enthusiasm for the French 
style of cookery. He said, as plain as roast 
beef could speak, " Why do me in this savage 
fashion? I'm burnt and smoked outside, 
and raw in the middle. Why did you not 
inter me in about a hundred and five de- 
Hghtfal and varied dishes — ^serve me up with 
honour from the tip of my tongue (with 
piquant sauce) to the last joint of my tail 
(in soup) ? " 

It would have been wiser, for the animal 
was wasted. The Vieuxvillers walked round 
it as it frizzled, and regarded it with won- 
dering eyes; but as for eating any of it, 
such an idea never entered their heads. 
" ^Kens, c*est droleT^ was their commentary. 

They appreciated more clearly the staving- 
in of some casks of wine and brandy, but 
they did not carry their appreciation to 
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excess even in this particular. There was 
not a single instance of that glorious and 
enthusiastic intoxication with which a similar 
gathering in England would have done 
honour to the founder of the feast. 

As for the athletic sports, they were 
growing famihar to these worthy people, 
and there was therefore a fair number of 
entries for the jumping in sa^jks, the greasy 
pole, and the pig with a soapy tail. 

There were fireworks, too, in the evening, 
and a general illumination of the park with 
those bright-coloured little lamps which in 
England have been abnost superseded, for 
such purposes, by gas — ^an infinitely inferior 
substitute. 

Gervase was master of the ceremonies, 
and an arduous duty he had to perform. 
Uo was on his legs all day superintending 
this, conducting that, directing t'other; so 
that when violin, pipe, and tabor made 
them^i^olvea audible in the evening, and the 
iuai\juoo was cleared for a dance, he would 
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have given worlds for a chance of slipping 
away to bed. Instead of which, however, 
he had to take the floor with a buxom lass, 
who footed it so perseveringly in her short 
petticoat and high white cap, that he lost 
consciousness of everything mundane save 
the fact that he was a pair of feet bound by 
an inflexible necessity to toe and heel, 
shuffle, cover the buckle, stamp, pirouette, 
and generally keep moving in time to one 
of the swiftest airs that horsrfiair ever 
evoked from catgut. 

Lieutenant E^n^ supported the young 
Englishman with great spirit, and the 
merrimaking was pronounced on all sides 
to be a genuine success. 

The happy couple set out for Paris, where 
they were to spend their honeymoon, and 
Gervase remained in command at the 
chateau. His uncle had begged of him to 
remain there in charge until his return ; 
and the young fellow felt it would be un- 
gracious to refuse, though he wished to 
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return to London, and endeavour to drown 
his cares in study and business. 

He was not at all sony when, about a 
week after the departure of the happy pair, 
the sous-lieutenant was summoned to Paris 
on business. The more he saw of that 
gallant officer, the less he liked him, and the 
more suspicious he grew about him; and 
this frame of mind was an unpelasant one, 
for he could not help thinking — ^and re- 
proaching himself for it — that his dislike 
might have arisen from selfish motives and 
disappointment. 

The reason of the lieutenant's summons 
to Paris was this : His sister had just dis- 
covered, to her horror — "for did it not 
look as if she had deceived * Ge ban Marc, 
son mari bien aime ? ' " — that her pension 
expired on her marrying again. 

Mark, of course, told her that he had not 
married her for her money — as she might 
have been aware, one would be led to 
think, when one remembers that it was 
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the fact of her being short of means that 
led to Mark's proposing to her. Oddly 
enough, this did not seem to strike her at 
all, and she talked as if her pension was a 
colossal fortune, compared with which her 
husband's really handsome income sank into 
insignificance. She was desoUe ; she was 
all sorts of terrible things about it; she 
would appeal to the law ; she would carry 
her case to the foot of the throne ; and she 
would do any other twenty startling things. 
Mark did not wish to cross her, and yet did 
not care to have his name paraded in the 
matter; so he asked her to send for her 
brother — ^which was exactly what this most 
artful of women had intended all along. 

R^n^ was accordingly summoned to Paris, 
whither he repaired with the greatest alac- 
rity ; for, sooth to say, having for the nonce 
completely cleared out the young banker, 
there were no more pigeons in Vieuxville to 
interest this distinguished member of the 
Philoperisteron Society. 

N 2 
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Mark took the young officer into his con- 
fidence. 

"It isn't of the slightest consequence 
about this pension, you know, R^ne. It 
doesn't make a grain of difference to me, 
but your sister seems so distressed about 
it that we must do something to set her 
mind at rest. Now what I am most anxious 
to avoid is any publicity in the matter. I 
don't like the idea of dunning your Govern- 
ment about a trifle of this sort. We should 
make a terrible noise in England if any 
foreigner tried to screw a pension out of us 
under similar circumstances. So you will 
take care that all is done quietly ? We can 
satisfy my wife's scruples, and then drop 
the affair." 

Lieutenant Een6 addressed Mark as 
"always generous EngUshman," and told 
him that he believed he could conduct the 
matter with all the secrecy he desired. He, 
however, rather took his sister's view of 
the case, and protested that the nation was 
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bound in honour to continue an allowance 
wliich had been his sister's when monsieur 
asked her to become his. '' La belle France 
should not be niggardly of dowry to her 
daughters when they marry noble English* 
men." 

So this devoted brother set to work and 
made strides in the case. He brought 
several lawyers of great eminence to Mark, 
and even managed an interview with a high 
official; and both lawyers and official had 
to be feed handsomely. Mark found that, 
having elected to promote his suit by the 
back-stairs, he would be under the necessity 
of carpeting those stairs with Napoleons. 

Presently he hinted to B4ti6 that he 
thought they had carried the case far enough 
to satisfy his wife's mind, and it would be 
well to drop. 

" Que voulez'vous ? " said the sous-lieu- 
tenant, shrugging his shoulders. " They had 
found, these lawyers here, that there was a 
legal claim on his sister's part, and he did 
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not doubt her obtaining a restoration of the 
pension." 

"Which I had rather not have," said 
Mark. 

" What is to be done ? Justice must take 
its course," the lieutenant explained. 

" Hang justice 1" said Mark. " I don't 
want the money, and won't have it." 

Whereupon this devoted and affectionate 
brother said, if he (Mark) did not care to 
have it, he (B4n^) would be self-sacrificing 
and reheve him of the burden of it; but 
Mark did not see it. He insisted on the 
dropping of the suit. 

The upshot was that Mark, having paid 
a rather large sum to set the machinery at 
work, had to disburse an almost equal 
amount in order to stop it, which, thanks to 
the energy and untiring zeal of his brother- 
in-law, he ultimately contrived to do. Of 
course I need not tell my readers this was a 
quiet conspiracy on the part of Lieutenant 
B^n^ and a few acute firiends. 
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The lawyers and the high officials at Court 
were mere sharpers of R^n^'s acquaintance. 
They entered into the little scheme with the 
greatest spirit, out of pure regard for their 
Mend and for a share of the profits, which, 
altogether, were considerable. R^n^ of 
course got the lion's share; — first of all he 
bargained for it with his companions, and 
in the second place there was no necessity 
for his revealing to them the full extent to 
which Mark had bled. So R^n^ was in high 
feather — ^he had made an unexpected coup^ 
and what is more, had outwitted his accom* 
plices. 

He had been summoned to Paris, because 
his loving sister wished to have him near 
her, and had therefore invented the pension 
story. But when he came, Mark's wish to 
carry on the affair quietly suggested the idea 
of turning the Englishman's folly to account, 
and it was put into action, with what result 
we know. 

I am not sure that this did not serve 
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Mark right. He had no business, as an 
English genlileman, to lend himself to any 
back-stairs diplomacy and pettifogging. He 
touched pitch, and I am neither surprised 
nor grieved particularly that some of it stuck 
to his fingers and burnt them. 

In the meantime Gervase remained alone in 
the old chateau at Yieuxville, where he had no 
one to talk to save Joanna. The old woman 
talked so incessantly about the Countess and 
her brother, and repeated so many suspicious 
stories about them, that Gervase could not 
help being somewhat influenced, and deter- 
mined to keep his eye on both brother and 
Bister ; but he had not the opportunity, for 
the Countess prevailed on Mark to prolong 
his stay in Paris, and Gervase, at his imcle's 
reiterated request, remained month after 
month at the chateau, until at last he was 

« 

compelled to write and say that it had be- 
come absolutely imperative for him to return 
to London and look after his professional in- 
terests. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WEEEEIN MOLEWASP FBOSEOUTES HIS SEABCH. 

TITKS. GAFFY was six)oping down to 
"^^ unlock the "oak" of Gervase Lane's 
chambers, when she felt a hand on her 
shoulder. She was not a beUever in Spirit- 
ualism— except in the form of " hot with " — 
or she would have taken it for granted that 
the touch was a supernatural one. As it 
was, not haying heard a footstep, or a sound 
of any sort to announce that any one was 
coming upstairs, her first impulse was to 
gasp out " Murder I Thieves ! " 

"No, my dear," said a voice behind her; 
" neither. It's police." 

Mrs. (Jafly turned and beheld Molewarp. 
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" Law, Moley, how you did startle me I " 
Moley smiled a self-satisfied smile. He 
delighted in startling people — ^lived for no- 
thing else, in fact. 

" Did I ? " he asked. " Then you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. What would the 
departed G. say to you, who was an active 
and intelligent officer, only he had not a 
logical mind ? " and Molewarp gently tapped 
his forehead with one finger, as if to indicate 
that the logical mind par excellence was there. 
He was a little vain, was Molewarp, and not 
unnaturally so. He was the best-known 
officer in the detective force, and he was 
famous for the certainty with which he 
traced out a crime. "As safe as Moley," 
was a phrase in use not only at the police 
station, but in lower stations in life — ^among 
the thieves, and costers, and roughs gene- 
rally. The contest between the dishonest 
classes and the police is conducted just like 
a game at skill; — of course at times some 
Solent rascal will lose his temper and pitch 
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into an adversary, but the regular players 
take it coolly, and when they find the police- 
man has five or six trumps, will generally 
throw up their hands, and give in like reason- 
able people. 

Perhaps I need hardly go so far as the 
gaming-table for a simile. The contest be- 
tween the rogue and the man, who is set to 
catch a thief, is conducted just hke an 
ordinary commercial transaction — is a sort 
of stock-broking, in fact, wherein each tries 
to outwit the other, and the one who is 
worsted submits to the swindle, entertaining 
no feeling towards his conqueror save per- 
haps a subdued admiration for his superior 
'cuteness. 

On this accoimt, Molewarp, who always 
managed to hold good hands, with plenty of 
honours — ^who never failed in his specula- 
tions — ^had quite as high a reputation in 
thiefdom as at Scotland Yard. The cunning 
of the thief is of a practical and limited 
character — ^he wants intellect, and so Mole- 
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warp's reputation for sagacity stood him in 
good stead. Many an ill-doer who miglit 
possibly have had Bome chance of eluding 
justice, would give himself up when he heard 
that Molewarp was after him. "Don't 
shoot, colonel, I'll come down," said the 
immemorial coon. " Oh I it's you, Mr. 
Molewarp, sir 1 Well, then, it's no use for 
to go for to deny it. Me and Confcey Jim 
was in it," Uie white-faced prig would say, 
and hold out bis wrists passively for the 
handcuffs. 

But the mention of handcofis reminds me 
that we have left Mrs. Gafiy in custody for 
some space. 

That worthy woman was the relict of a 
member of the police force. Gafiy 192 J, 
was, as Molewarp said, an active and intelli- 
gent officer. I am bound to say that his 
activity was greater than his iutelHgenoe — 
as I fancy not unusually happens in the case 
of the police — for he rashly ventured one 
fine St. Patrick's morning down Sligo Court, 
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in tlie neighbourhood of Batcliff Highway, 
when the Irish inhabitants of that highly- 
perfumed and densely-peopled alley were in 
the full enjoyment of a " free fight." Such 
an uninvited intrusion was foohsh to a de- 
gree, for on such an occasion brickbats are 
liberally bandied about, which appear to 
have only the effect of stimulating the Irish 
brain by a brisk outward appUcation, but 
have an imfortunate tendency to break 
English heads. A brickbat or a shillelah, 
or some such mild stimulant, was applied 
outwardly to poor Gaffy's skull ; and so his 
brains were knocked out, the verdict at the 
station-house being that they could not have 
been of much use to him or he would never 
have gone down the court on St. Patrick's 
Day. However, use or no use, they were 
knocked out in the days mentioned by the 
bard as the time when, a man's brains being 
out, the man would die; so Gaffy retired 
from the force, and was buried. 

I mention this in order to explain the 
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familiar way in wliich Mrs. 6. addressed 
the detective. 

" And wiat may you want here, Moley ? 
There's nothing wrong on my staircase, and 
my gentlemen is all gentlemen." 

" Oh, of course, mum. But you've a 
party called Lewis up in your attics. I saw 
a parcel directed *' — Lewis, Esq.," in the 
lodge. What's his Christian name, do you 
happen to know ? " 

" 'Enery," said Mrs. G. promptly. 

" Then I don't want him" said Molewarp. 

*' I should think not, indeed, and him 
quite the gentleman, with the loveliest linen, 
as only lives in chambers for convenency, 
being a fortune by birth, and which law is 
not Ms profession, though in the Temple." 

" Well, my dear," said Molewarp, cocking 
his hat pleasantly over one eye, and winking, 
" it is a gentleman I want — at least a chap 
as passes himself off for such. And I'll 
have him yet, by Jove I " And Molewarp 
scowled. 
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" Dear me, what is it — ^big'my, or forgery, 
or what?" asked Mrs. Gafiy, who, beside 
her natural feminine curiosity, felt herself 
related to the police by marriage, and took a 
deep interest in their affairs. 

^'Robbery on a large scale, and prison- 
breaking — ^that's about the size of it, my 
dear.** 

"Will you take anything, Moley?'* said 
Mrs. Gaffy. 

" Thank you, mum I '* said the detective. 

"Step this way, then, and give it a 
name." 

With that Mrs. GaflEy threw open the door 
of Gervase's chambers, and ushered Mole- 
warp into them. She then proceeded to 
unlock the cupboard where the wine and 
spirits were kept, with a key from a bunch, 
which, had he seen it, would have explained 
to Gervase the thorough knowledge his 
laundress seemed to possess of all his doings 
and all his property, in despite of locks and 
bolts. 
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Mr. Molewarp declared in favour of 
whisky ; Mrs. Ga% invited herself to a little 
gin ; and the two sat down, and sipped their 
glasses in comfort. 

"Tell us all about it, Moley," said the 
laundress. 

Molewarp was not prone to confide much 
in women, but Mrs. Gaflfy having, in a way, 
belonged to the force, and been brought up 
to believe in the maxim that "one has 
nothing to do but give an answer to a 
question put to one, and that anything one 
says will be taken down and may be used 
against one,'* the detective felt he might 
relate his story to her with safety, more es- 
pecially as the whisky was excellent, and her 
praise not to be despised, as coming from 
the widow of an active and intelligent officer. 
So he told her what he told the ostler of 
the Ring of Bells — about Griffin and the 
thousand pounds. 

"I lost him down in Beaveshire. The 
beggar must have got scent of my being 
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after him, and bolted. He ran to ground 
somewhere at Braxted, I fancy; but you 
see I knew he had got that money planted 
somewhere safely, and I knew that that 
somewhere would be in London; so Fve 
come back to town, and have got other 
business in hand : only as a labour of love, 
I just keep my eyes and ears open, and 
when I hear of a Lewis, I just see if he's 
my chap." 

"But mightn't he have changed his 
name ? " 

" 'Tisn't very likely. He's got clothes 
and things belonging to a Charles Lewis — a 
valise with the name on it among other 
things — and it wouldn't do for him to try 
any other. A chap whose case isn't fishy 
wiU travel with luggage marked in another 
fellow's name, and never think of it ; but a 
chap who is in trouble and in a fright wiU 
always avoid any risk of that kind." 

"Dear, yes! La, there, how clever you 
are, Moley." 

I. 
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"Bless you, I've not been a detective 
these ten years for nothing. We must learn 
human nature, or we're no use at all. How- 
ever, Lewis or no Lewis, Fll have the beggar 
sooner or later." 

"He must be a sharp fellow, Moley, to 
give you the shp." 

"Sharp? I believe you! Why he's as 
deep as the old 'un himself. Bless ye, you'd 
have sworn he was innocent, to hear him 
talk and see the faces he pulled. He act'ally 
thanked the judge, and wished the jury 
might never meet less justice than they'd 
give him. But he cheeked me— and I never 
forgive that, you know ; it's lowering of you 
in the eyes of them under you. Oh, he's a 
plaguey smart fellow, but I rather think 
Jack Molewarp is quite as sharp as he is — 
quite as sharp as he is I " 

" And you haven't foimd any trace of him 
since ? " 

" No, or I should* have nailed him to a 
dead certainty, Mrs. Gte%, mum." 
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" Chaa^les Lewis — Charles Lewis I The 
name do seem very familiar." said Mrs. G., 
reflectively. 

You're sure 'tisn^t him upstairs ? " 
Law, no ! Mr. *Enery Lewis 'as been in 
them chambers this four years, and only 
down for a week or so in the autumn 
shooting, and such, as likewise a trip to 
Hastings or Brighton. But it do seem 
familiar.'* 

"Ah," said the detective, watching her 
mental eflfbrts contemptuously. 

" Law, what a fool I am ! " — Molewarp 
gave an almost involuntary nod, but luckily 
the laundress did not notice it — " Of course, 
it's my lodger — a young man as goes to 
the Docks." 

** Oh, my chap's a cut above that. He 
writes a good hand, and could get a place 
in an office at once." 

a 

" Ah, I don't know as mine can neither 
read or write^ for J've never seen him do it; 
but he*s a very decent young man as is 

2 
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regular at his work, and has a good basket 
of tools." 

"Not my man, my dear. I don't suppose 
he'd know how to handle such things — ^not 
even a centrebit or a jemmy" — ^here the 
detective laughed at his own humour — " for 
he's one of your genteel thieves. No vio- 
lence with them, bless you — ^nothing more 
formidable than a steel pen or a duplicate 
key." 

" Ah, shocking I " said Mrs. Gaffey, ig- 
noring with the utmost coolness a whole 
bunch of suspicious keys in her own pocket ; 
"won't you take just another?" 

"No, thank you, my dear! I've got 
a little job down in Kent — common- 
place thing — ^hole in the shutter business; 
but it won't do not to have your head 
clear. I'm off. Goodbye. Halloo! 
there's a lot of letters," he exclaimed, 
as his observant eye caught sight of the 
letter-box in Gervase's oak, crammed with 
epistles. "This chap ain't in much busi- 
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ness, eh? or he couldn't let 'em lie like 

that." 

"No, he's only a-studying, as told me I 

needn't forward as he'd be back shortly; 

and what the young lady '11 say as can't 

have had her letters answered, I don't 

know, for sheVe written twice, and the 

last with * pressing,' wrote on the 'vellup." 

" Well, you can't send 'em if you don't 
know where he is. Good-day." 

" Good-day, Moley." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONQJBBNINa A MOBNING. CALL, AND WHAT GAME 

OF rr. 

"F^ROM the eventful evening when artful 
•*■ Mrs. Bellisham's cambric pocket- 
handkerchief had acted as a sort of flag 
of truce between them, Sir Charles Lewis 
and Mary and her mother met pretty often. 
Oh, deceitful white flag, sham emblem of 
peace, fluttering on that sea-shore, how sad 
that your real meaning was not seen I You 
were twin-brother to those flags of truce 
which the slave-dealers display when they 
land near some African village to capture 
and carry off any negroes that may be weak 
enough to put their trust in it. You are 
nearly related to the green bough which the 
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crafty savages wave in token of goodwill 
to the exploring boat's crew, who place con- 
fidence in the signal and are knocked on 
the head and eaten in consequence. Mrs. 
BelUsham was a species of Brinvilliers, who 
would have rejoiced to. carry, morally not 
actually, of course. 

Pure death in an earrings a casketi 
A signet, a fieui-mounty a filigree basket. 

She was perfectly delighted at the idea of 
strangling love with a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief — garrotting, as it were, the 
image of Gervase Lane in Mary's heart, 
and making away with it. At least she 
flattered herself she was doing so, for at 
first Mary showed an unaffected pleasure in 
Sir Charles's society. 

He was a man of great refinement, gifted 
with a mind full of fine fancy and peculiarly 
vivid imagination. He possessed much that 
is required to make a poet ; and what woman 
is able to resist the fascinations of a poet's 
language — even though the poet himself be 
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as unprepossessing in personal appearance as 
Lippua or Claudus ? 

Mary had been accustomed to intellectual 
refinement in Glervase, and she appreciated 
Sir Cliarles's clever talk thoroughly ; and by 
clever talk I mean not the talk that displays 
its cleverness as if it were a set-piece of pyro- 
techny, but -which conceals its cleverness so 
well, -without losing its flavour, that one finds 
oneself unconsciously wondering what that 
pleasant flavour is, as one does over a mas- 
terpiece of Trench cookery. Poor Mrs. 
Bellisham did not appreciate Sir Charles's 
conversation. But she was much too clever 
to allow him to see it if she could help it ; 
though at times she smiled assent to a re- 
mark which she ought to have met with a sigh 
or a melancholy head-shake ; and at others 
dissented firom propositions, -with which — if 
she had understood them — she ought to have 
agreed. When Gervase had talked in the 
same strain, Mrs. Bellisham had scarcely 
cared to conceal her opinion iix&t he was 
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talking unintelligible rubbish — ^but then Ger- 
vase was a poor man, with expectations only. 
Sir Charles, on the other hand, was wealthy, 
so he could not talk rubbish in Mrs. B.'s 
opinion. She was too wise to interfere with 
his privileges in any respect. He might have 
out-Colenso'd Colenso, out-Darwin'd Darwin, 
or given Mr. Bright the go-by in advanced 
Liberalism, and she would still have smiled 
sweetly. " The rich can do no wrong " was 
an article of faith with her, to which, in this 
instance, might have been added as a rider 
—"especially when they mean to marry one's 
daughter." 

So Mrs. BeUisham shared in the evening 
promenades, and flapped her hands and said 
"how clever 1" and "how beautiful 1" when- 
ever she thought these remarks would help 
on the conversation. But her thoughts 
were far— but not very far away. Not far- 
ther away, to be exact, than Sir Charles's 
villa, which she amused herself by re-arrang- 
ing in her mind's eye, always reserving a 
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specially comfortable comer in that elegant 
mansion for ** dear mamma." 

Sir Charles took very little heed of the 
good lady. His whole attention centred in 
Mary. 

He made love to her, in short. 

Now there is making love, and making 
love. The ways of beleaguering a woman's 
heart are as various as the modes in which 
my Uncle Toby might have besieged Dender- 
monde, and it would need a treatise as long 
as that of Yauban on Fortification to enu- 
merate them*. 

You may cany a heart by storm, of 
course. That is a comparatiyely easy task ; 
but when it comes to a regular siege, the 
number of ways in which you may conduct it 
is infinite. You may starve out the garrison, 
or surround it with trenches, or overthrow 
it by mines, or capture it by stratagem, or 
scaling, or even treachery. Sir Charles's plan 
for conducting his campaign was a simple 
one — ^he intended to surprise the garrison. 
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I have not time to hunt through history 
for an example, but I have no doubt, such is 
the depravity of human nature, that some 
instance might be found of a crafty and 
grasping potentate, who casting an envious 
eye on some neighbouring city, gave out 
that he was about to review his forces and 
have a sham fight not far from its walls. 
Then when all the inhabitants were off their 
guard, and watching the manoauvres with 
admiring eyes — lo and behold ! the order is 
*^ right-about face," and before the poor 
townsfolk have time to think, the invader 
has marched iuto the market-place, and has 
run up his flag upon the citadel. It is more 
than possible that somebody may tell me 
liiat I ought to have this instance at my 
fingers' ends, that it happened in the Nether- 
lands or elsewhere Anno Domini something 
or other. When, however, I state that for 
three consecutive years I, as a boy, carried 
off the history prize in my class, I think 
it will be admitted that I had enough of 
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liistory at that time to last anybody a life- 
time. This by the way! 

Sir Charles's tactics were identical with 
those of my supposed potentate. 

He had an ally who approved of his 
measures. When he and the Bellishams 
had been acquainted about a week, he hap- 
pened on caUing to find the mother alone. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Bellisham," said 
Sir Charles, just a shade disappointed at 
Mary's absence. " I trust Miss Bellisham 
is not unwell ? " 

" It is very good of you. Sir Charles. 
Thank you, she is very well — ^in fact, she 
has gone out to perform a few trifling com- 
missions for me. Poor child 1 she is, I am 
glad to say, improving — in fact, has im- 
proved very rapidly witbiu the last week — 
since we have had the pleasure of knowing 
you." 

This last sentence was said with an in- 
nocent air, as if it were only added to fix 
the date, and was by no means intended 
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to be alleged as a reason for the im- 
provement. 

Sir Charles was quick to avail himself of 
the opportmiity. ** I wish, madam, I could 
flatter myself that it was really in any way 
due to me," — and he gave a little sigh. 

" La, Sir Charles ! how rude of me ; but 
then I know you will excuse me. But, to be 
candid with you, I do actually believe that I 
must thank you for having a very decided 
share in dear Mary's recovery. And I am 
very gratefiil to you. Pray accept a fond 
mother's heartfelt thanks. Sir Charles ; " and 
she directed at him a look of affectionate 
recognition — a sort of modification of the 
ogle wherewithal in years long gone by she 
had bored holes in the sensitive waistcoat, 
and still more sensitive bosom subjacent, of 
honest Captain Jack Bellisham. Woman is 
a mystery 1 As I reflect on that glance she 
gave Sir Charles, I am struck with a sus- 
picion that she might have meditated on the 
possibility of making conquest of him her- 
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self, supposing, after all, lie did not care for 
Mary. With such a scheming woman as 
Mrs. B., such an ingenious arriere pensee was 
not impossible. "Wasn't she too old for 
such nonsense ? " you ask. Not at all ; she 
still dressed her front — ^I beg pardon, her 
hair — after the fashion of the miniature I 
have mentioned before as hanging in the 
little drawing-room at St. Maud's Cray. Too 
old! Who is the wretch who says some- 
where, " Women are seldom too old to love, 
and never too old to suppose themselves 
capable of inspiring that tender passion'^ ? 
Mind you, my dear ladies, I don't believe a 
word the rude fellow says ; but there is, after 
all, something in the old saying that there's 
no smoke without fire, and a Mrs. BeUisham 
here and there in the world lends counte- 
nance to his unmanly remarks. 

Sir Charles was encouraged by Mrs. BeUi- 
sham' s ogle, whatever it might have meant. 

" Nothing, madam, could give me greater 
happiness than to believe that anything I 
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could say or do would contribute in any way 
to Miss Bellisham's a — happinesB." 

It wasn't elegant, that sentence, certainly. 
If Sir CliarleB had only contemplated its 
future appearance in print, I trust he would 
have avoided the repetition of the word 
" happiness." But, you see, he was think- 
ing of other things, and so he talked 
naturally. 

" Oh, Sir Charles I " said Mrs. B., not at 
all in deprecation of the inelegance of com- 
position, but with a little flutter, to let him 
know she understood him, and wished him 
to go on. 

" Yes, madam. You cannot, I am sure, 
have fiuled to observe the very deep im- 
prrasion whioh your daughter's beauty and 
goodness have made on me. I — ^in fact, 
not to disguise it any longei" — ^I love her, 
madam." 

" Oh, Sir Oharies I " said Mrs. B. again, 
encouragingly. 

" May I hope for your sanction, madam. 
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should I be sufficiently fortunate enough to 
engage Miss Bellisham's affections ?" 

" It's very foolish of me," said Mrs. Belli- 
sham, looking as if she were blushing, and 
fluttering her pocket-handkerchief-;-" it's 
very foolish, but I must tell you ! The 
truth is, Sir Charles, I have felt an in- 
stinctive interest in you from the first mo- 
ment I met you. You have my sanction 
and my warmest wishes for the success of 
your suit." 

" You are too good. Oh, Mrs. Bellisham, 
you have made me a happy man ! " 

" Stay a moment. Sir Charles. Now, 
don't look alarmed ; I am not going to im- 
pose any awful conditions. All I wish to do 
is to give you a few hints which I trust may 
ensure the success of your suit. You must 
know, then, that Mary is a very strange girl 
on some points. She was entrapped into an 
engagement some years since by a penniless 
adventurer — an idle scapegrace of a bar- 
rister. She was but a girl, and for a time 
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was dazzled by his attentions. In spite of 
my opposition, wWoli I loved her too dearly 
to push to an extreme, she was engaged to 
him. He has but a short time since broken 
the engagement off. Now, I feel sure that 
in time she will rejoice at this ; I am sure 
she has long since ceased to care for him. 
But her pride is pained, and the wound is 
still sore ; so we must proceed with caution. 
She has some absurd idea just for the pre- 
sent about considering the engagement stiU 
binding, and declares she can never love 
another — ^will never marry, and all that sort 
of girlish nonsense. 

"Your presence. Sir Charles" — here she 
took his hand, and pressed it warmly— 
" has already done much to rouse her from 
this folly, and I feel sure she cannot be in- 
sensible to your kindness — ^nor can long be 
insensible to your affection.** 

**Do you think so? Dare I hope so 
much ? I could wait for years for such a 
hope as that.'* 

I. p 
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But Mrs. Bellisham did not intend that he 
should wait for years. 

"There will be no necessity for that, I 
think, dear Sir Charles," and she placed her 
hand softly on his arm. " Be guided by me, 
and I hope I may see you united to iny dar- 
ling Mary within a few montha." , 

And now was the time to do a little stroke 
of business on her own behalf. The pocket- 
handkerchief was called into play again, and 
with a sob or two she continued, " Ah, you 
little think how much I am giving you in 
giving you my daughter, Sir Charles. She 
lias been all that a poor lone mother had to 
live for, and in parting with her I shall part 

with '* here a flood of tears choked the 

good lady's utterance. 

"But, my dear Mrs. Bellisham, I never 
for a moment meditated parting you from 
your daughter. I — of all people in the 
world- — should know how much you must 
love such a treasure as she is. I hope you 
will always consider our home yours, my 
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dear Mrs. BeUishain, as I hope always to 
look upon you as my second mother." 

"You are too good — too g-g-g-goodi" 
sobbed Mrs. B. 

And it was well she had her handkerchief 
to her face, for she could not, for the life of 
her, repress a smile of triumph and satisfac- 
tion. She was so delighted at the success 
of her manoeuvre, that she even forgot to 
feel hurt at Sir Charles talking of her as his 
mother — ^a reflection on her age which, at 
other times, she would have resented in the 
interest of the miniature and the two large 
curls she ^ore — curls that you would never 
have dreamt of connecting in any way with 
the narrow strip of velvet (garnished with a 
tiny cameo brooch in the centre) which 
covered her forehead ; although, really, that 
strip of velvet fastened — ^but what am I 
about ? Reveal the secrets of a lady's toilet ? 
Never ! I would rather be torn in pieces by 
wild ladies' -maids, a thousand times I 

When the first flush of triumph had passed 
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away, Mrs. BelKsham began to survey her 
position. Sir Charles was rhapsodising 
about Mary and the future, so there was 
nothing to disturb the current of her 
thoughts. 

Before long a doubt suggested itself to 
her : " What did she know about Sir 
Charles ? He might be only an impostor ! " 
So she puzzled her brains to discover how 
she was to settle the doubt, aijd in a short 
time had devised a scheme. 

" Sir Charles,*' said she, taking advantage 
of a brilliant flash of silence, during which 
Sir Charles was lost in meditation on his 
love, " I have been candid and frank with 
you, have I not ? " 

" You have been goodness itself! " 

" Then you will forgive what I am about 
to say ? It is something necessary, not on 
my own account, but for the satisfaction of 
others. When my poor dear husband died, 
he asked two old brothers-in-arms to watch 
over his wife and child. They had ever done 
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8o_of course never interfering with my 
arrangements in any way. But on an oc- 
casion of this sort — so momentous a step iu 
my child's life (and one of which I must, of 
course, at once inform them) they might — 
and indeed ought to take an interest of the 
gravest kind. They may wish to learn more 
— in fact — well, to be plain — to know who 
you are. J, my dear Sir Charles, know you, 
and repose the fullest confidence in you; 
but they may desire some other guarantee 
that their ward is not making an imprudent 
marriage." 

. " My dear Mrs. Bellisham, I understand 
perfectly, and appreciate your delicate sense 
of duty." 

"You know the old gentlemen are so 
particular I Old soldiers are so often mar- 
tinets and very dragons about discipline, as 
if we were all in the army 1 " 

I must here beg of you to pay a passing 
tribute of admiration to Mrs. Bellisham's 
powers of invention. The two brother- 
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officers of the deceased "General" were 
pure fiction, and no more existed than 
" General" Jack Bellisham had ever existed. 
It was an unusual flight of imagination for 
so prosaic a person as Mrs. B. 

Sir Charles did not in the least suspect her 
of creating the two old soldiers. " They are 
quite right," he said, " to be careful of Miss 
Bellisham' s welfare, and I should be the last 
to complain of their caution. Of course 
they shall be satisfied. Shall I write to 
them ? " 

Mrs. Bellisham, as might be expected, ob- 
jected to that. She said it would be ac- 
knowledging too decidedly that they had a 
voice in the matter. If Sir Charles would 
put her in possession of the facts, she could 
communicate them at the same time as the 
news of his proposal, " and, let me add — as 
I hope I may — acceptance ! " 

" I hope so indeed. Life would be with- 
out an object or a purpose without Miss 
Bellisham. Ah, madam, words are not to 
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be found that dan tell you how ardently I 
love her 1 " 

Mrs. Bellisham shook him warmly by the 
hand, but said nothing. She did not wish 
to interrupt the current of their last con- 
versation. 

After a moment's consideration, Sir 
Charles said, ^^I think, madam, I see a 
way in which we could simplify matters at 
once. I can refer you to my bankers — a 
very ivell-known and ancient firm — ^Winslow, 
Jones, and Company, who will, I can assure 
you, reply in such a way as to satisfy the 
trustees of Miss Bellisham, and you can for-* 
ward the letter." 

Mrs. Bellisham knew enough of the world 
to know that Winslow, Jones, and Com- 
pany's Bank was one of the longest esta- 
blished and soundest banks in all England — 
in those halcyon days the Limited Liability 
Act had not been thought of* Sir Bernard 
Winslow was in Parliament, and greatly re- 
spected there, looked up to by all Govern- 
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ments, thougli lie declined to become a 
member of any — ^in spite of repeated solici- 
tations. Mr. Jones was considered the 
highest financial authority in England ; and 
the Company, it was whispered, consisted of 
one individual only — a, nobleman, who was 
what is caUed " rolling in wealth." 

Mrs. Bellisham wrote to the firm, and in 
a short time received a reply from Mr. Jones. 
It was more than satisfactory. ** Sir Charles 
had but recently come into possession of one 
of the finest properties in Wales. His family 
had banked with Winslow, Jones, and Com- 
pany from time immemorial. Mr. Jones 
beheved that the death of his father, of 
whom he was passionately fond, had caused 
Sir Charles to wish to leave home and its 
painful associations for several years; but 
he (Mr. Jones) hoped the alliance to which 
Mrs. Bellisham alluded would dissipate the 
gloom, and that he would, ere long, take 
back a bride to his ancestral estates." The 
letter wound up with the businesslike com- 
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pliment that "the firm hoped shortly to 
have the honour of opening an account in 
the name of Lady Lewis/' 

This courtly epistle settled the matter; 
Mrs. Bellisham, to borrow a figure fi:om the 
Bing, patted Sir Charles on the back, and 
told him to "go in and win.'* 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

IN WHICH A LBTTEE IS DELAYED THEOUGH NO 

FAULT OP THE POST. 

T) Y slow degrees and with infinite care, Sir 
-■^ Charles Lewis laboured to awaken an 
interest -of a purely friendly nature in Mary's 
bosom. By no word — and, as far as pos- 
sible, by no look— did he betray that the 
real interest he felt was love. I do not 
mean to say that if Mary had been on the 
alert, or if she had entertained any feeling, 
however slight, of dislike towards him, she 
would not have read in his looks what he 
carefully avoided putting in words. But 
she was not of a suspicious nature, and she 
rather liked Sir Charles. I have said hers 
was a nature that was made to cling to 
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others for support. It is a nature you or I 
may not admire or coTet, but it is a nature 
that cannot be altered. You cannot make 
an oak out of a sweetpea, and a standard 
convolvulus is a thing which I imagine never 
entered the wildest dreams of a delirious 
gardener, 

Mary could not help her nature. Deprived 
of the strength she had derived from her 
attachment to Gervase, she had striven to 
cling more closely to her mother, but there 
was a lack of sympathy with the very grief, 
to find comfort for which she cast herself on 
her mother's bosom. She felt as if all the 
world had turned against her, and so wel- 
comed Sir Charles's considerate friendship 
with eagerness. 

Poor girl ! She needed some refuge from 
her own despairing fancies. The idea that 
Gervase had wearied of her, and had wished 
to terminate the engagement, had preyed 
upon her mind unceasingly. It was like 
that terrible sound one hears in sickness at 
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the dead of night — ^the little murmur that 
grows and swells with a constant and 
regular vibration, coming nearer, and 
growing louder, until it seems like the roar 
of the sea — ^until you sicream in your weak- 
ness, as though the waves were about to 
overwhelm you, or as if you hoped your 
voice could break the spell of that mys- 
terious sound. So the belief that Gervase 
had wished to discard her thrust itself con- 
stantly before her, and by its very persistence 
became so familiar that it seemed as if it 
must be true. 

Her mother, who had not scrupled to 
enlist poor Gervase' s honour and candour as 
advocates against himself, now twisted those 
very honourable admissions of his that she 
was justified in insisting on the breaking-off 
of the engagement, into proofs that he was 
not unwilling to surrender his claim. 

But poor Mary felt no resentment against 
Gervase, even if at times she could not help 
thinking he had wearied of her, and cast her 
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aside. She loved his memory, and cherislied 
the recoUection of their past happiness. 
He was to her as a dear, dead friend. Now 
it so chanced that Sir Charles Lewis, endea- 
vouring in the first place to win her pity, 
for the sake of that which is akin to it, told 
her the story of his own recent bereavement. 
Unconsciously, he thus established a strong 
source of sympathy between them. She 
could feel with him how bitter were the 
recollections of careless words and actions 
that are hallowed by the memory of a dear 
one dead. She could recall happy days 
whose remembrance was exquisitively pain- 
ful — ^painful with the pleasure that wrings 
the heart, the ghost of pleasure that is no 
more. What a world it is — full of beauties 
and delights that may become agonies to us 
to-morrow — ^nay, of trivial things, a dried 
flower, an old letter, the touch of a hand — 
that shall be sacred relics hereafter — 

Household names, that used to flutter 
Through your laughter, 
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Gkxi's divine name you can utter 
With lesa trembling in. yonr prayers. 

Ah, happy dead — and ah, poor we who 
Kve I r have a favourite poet that I have 
pored over, how often, with a friend — quo- 
ting aloud, each his pet passages as they 
caught the eye while we turned the leaves 
over. Since how short a time has that book 
gathered a holier interest I When shall I 
forget the sound of a familiar voice as it 
read — 

" Never any more 
WhUe I live 
Need I hope to see hia &joe 
As before!" 

With a common reverence for such tender 
recollections as I have spoken of, it was only 
natural that Sir Charles and Mary should be 
drawn together more and more. 

And at last the time came when Mary was 
to see — ^as if a sudden flash of lightning had 
revealed it — ^whither all this led. 

The discovery came upon her most unex- 
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pectedlj. She had been endeavourmg to 
persuade Sir Charles to look more hopefully 
before him. They were wandering in a quiet 
little bay, far from all prying eyes, and 
mamma had purposely broken down with 
stones in her shoes, and was going to rest 
till they came back. 

Sir Charles stopped suddenly, and lookiug 
at her earnestly, said, in a voice trembling 
with the effort to subdue emotion, " You teU 
me to look forward with hope. Give me 
reason to hope. Mary, I love you I" 

With that he clasped her in his arms — 
abnost fiercely, yet with such an odd mix- 
ture of respect, that she did not — could not 
&el really offended.. 

"Oh, dear, dearl oh, dear, dear!" she 
cried, pressing her hands to her forehead. 
" What does this mean ? Oh, Sir Charles I 
I cannot '* 

" Hush 1 For heaven's sake, do not drive 
me mad by uttering that word," he said, 
hoarsely, grasping her by the wrist with 
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sucli unconscious roughness as to make her 
wince. " I ask your pardon. I am ahnost 
beside myself. I love you, Maryi beyond 
everything in this world. I know all. I 
have heard aU from your mother, who wishes 
my love to prosper. Dismiss all thoughts of 
one who was unworthy of you, or nothing 
on earth could have induced him to forego 
his claim to your hand. Oh, Mary Belli- 
sham ! do not say that I have had no reason 
to dream that you could love me." 

Then it all dawned upon poor Mary — ^her 
doubts of Gervase, the unintentional encou- 
ragement she had given Sir Charles. ' She 
turned deadly pale and faint. She tottered 
to the cliff, and leaning against it, wept 
bitterly. 

Sir Charles stood silent and miserable. 

^^ I see how it is. Miss Bellisham," he said 
at last; *^I have been too presumptuous. 
You will not be troubled by me again. 
Henceforth life has no charm, and the 
sooner I end it the better." 
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i There was a threat in these words that 

terrified poor Mary. 

" Oh, Sir Charles, my kind fiiend ! Pity 
and spare me I " 

" Have you no pity for me ? " 

" Oh, yea ! the truest pity " 

" But no love ! " 

"You must not — ^must not ask me for that." 
" Enough, Miss Bellisham. You have 
signed the death-warrant. Do not waste 
pity on the doomed." 

" Oh, Sir Charles, he morcifiil 1 " 
She turned round and took both his hands 
in hers, looking pleadingly in his fece with 
her tear-brimmed eyes. 

" Dear Mend, this has taken me by sur- 
prise. Tou must ask me no more. When I 
am more collected you will hear what I have 
to urge, will you notP And do not think 
harshly of me. ]iideed — indeed, I have not 
thought what I was doing. Your friendship 
was so very, very cheering, and I am so 
lonely I " 
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" I must of course submit to your terms, 
Miss Bellisham. I will wait until you please 
to give me your answer. But I ask you, as 
a mere act of mercy, to give it me soon. I 
have suffered tortures of late— do not pro- 
long the doubt which causes them.'' 

And in truth he did look ill, and had 
grown visibly paler and thinner, and more 
restless, since he first made their acquaint- 
ance ; and Mary, looking at him, felt it was 
so now. 

They returned slowly to the place where 
they had left Mrs. Bellisham. She eyed 
them both with a curious scrutiny, you may 
rely upon it, and did not seem much pleased 
at the result of it, for she snapped at Mary 
several times quietly on the road home, when 
Sir Charles was not observing. 

When they reached the cottage, Mary 
shook hands with Sir Charles and went up- 
stairs to her room. On seeing this, Mrs. 
Bellisham invited him in; and they had a 
long conference. 
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During that time poor Mary was going 
tbrougli her bitter struggle alone. Praying, 
weeping, pacing the room, flinging herself 
in paroxysms of sobbing on her little bed, 
she went through terrible sufferings— poor 
girl 1 Then growing calmer from mere ex- 
haustion, she sank into a chair, and endea- 
voured to see her path amid the chaos which 
presented itself before her. 

At length she resolved to write to Gervase. 

It was a cruel task to write that letter, 
but she completed it at last, having poured 
out her innocent heart in it, and wetted it 
plenteously with her piteous tears. She be- 
sought him to tell her honestly if he loved 
her — ^told him of the way in which they had 
become acquainted with Sir Charles Lewis, 
and of his proposal and her mother's ap- 
proval. She begged of him to tell her can- 
didly if he no longer cared for her. K he 
still loved her, nothing on earth should in- 
duce her to become the wife of another. She 
would wait a whole lifetime for him, or share 

Q 2 
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his poverty with him at once, if he would 
only tell her he loved her. If he had ceased 
to care for her, life had nothing in store but 
misery, and she did not know what she 
should do — ^if she did not die. And again 
she begged him to answer her at once. 

When this letter was sealed and de- 
spatched, Mary felt suflSciently strong to 
face the interview which she knew must 
follow with her mother. 

She went down stairs, therefore, and 
found that Sir Charles had gone, and that 
Mrs. BeUisham, with a severe air, was evi- 
dently awaiting her. 

The interview began with a forced calm. 
The mother told her child that Sir Charles 
had informed her of his offer and its rejec- 
tion. She wished to know why Mary refused 
him. 

Mary said that under all circumstances 
she could not accept him. 

Her mother declared this explanation to 
be unsatisfactory. She feared her hesitation 
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was due to some lingering remains of her 
folly about " that Mr, Lane." 

Mary would not attempt to deny it. She 
did not consider herself free. The engage- 
ment was, she felt, still morally binding, 
though formally at an end. 

Her mother supposed she was indebted 
for that quibble to Mr. Lane's legal studies. 

Mary said it was due to her own sense of 
honour. 

Her mother suggested sense of fiddlestick* 

This was the first shot, and the engage- 
ment at once opened. 

Mary decUned to discuss the question 
fiirther. 

Her mother called her a disobedient child ; 
and after a reference to grey hairs (not very 
applicable to the two brown curls), and their 
being brought down in sorrow to the grave, 
said she should exert her authority as a 
parent, and insist on Mary's accepting Sir 
Charles as a suitor. 

Mary said it was impossible. Obedient or 
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disobedient, slie slionld say nothing fiirther 
until she heard from G^rvase. 

Her mother asked, with astonishment, if 
she had had the immodesty to write to 
him? 

Mary said she had had the honesty to do 
so, and she should wait his answer. 

Thereupon Mrs. Bellisham lost all com* 
mand over her temper, and rated her 
daughter soundly ; for she at once gave the 
case up as lost. She had no doubt of Ger- 
vase's wish to marry Mary, and she felt 
that the discovery of Sir Charles Lewis's 
offer was just the thing to override aU the 
hesitation which Gervase felt about making 
her his wife while he was comparatively 
poor. In spite of all his high principle and 
honour, she felt he would be justified in 
coming down at once, and insisting on 
Mary's becoming his wife, if she still wished 
it. 

But, to Mrs. B.'s astonishment, Gervase 
did nothing of the sort. Nor did he write, 
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as Mrs. Bellisliain assured herself by a 
carefiil scrutiny of the exterior of every 
letter that arrived. 

His silence puzzled her. But if it puzzled 
her, it nearly broke poor Mary^s heart. 

All her doubts and fears came back with 
redoubled force, and you may be sure Mrs. 
Bellisham did not fail to make the most of 
the event. " She had always thought he had 
grown tired of her, and here was a clear 
proof of it. He saw a way out of the diffi- 
culty at last, and was not such a fool as to 
throw any obstacle in the way of his own 
liberation." 

Mary, as a forlorn hope, attributed his 
silence to his high principle and delicate 
sense of honour; but her mother kindly 
pointed out that he would at least have 
answered her urgent appeal, as he could 
have done without diverging from his prin- 
ciple, or injuring his sense of honour. 

In despair, the poor girl wrote one more 
brief epistle — ^a last melancholy appeal. 
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" Tou do not write to me ! What am I 
to think ? Tou have ceased to love me then. 
I have now nothing to live for ; your silence 
condemns me to the sacrifice. I cannot dis- 
obey my mother's wishes, since you no 
longer oppose them. I can at least save 
another from sufiering what I have suffered 
from unrequited love. When next you hear 
of me, it will be as the bride of another." 

She posted this letter herself, writing 
"pressing — to be forwarded," on it, in case 
he should be out of town. Having thus, as 
she believed, ensured its reaching him, she 
waited in a very agony of patience for four 
days. 

And when the evening of the fourth day 
oame» she felt there was no farther hope, 
and she sank on her knees, and prayed for 

strength to bear her through her trial. 

* * * « * « 

One day, as Bartlett was going up Ger- 
vase's staircase, he saw his friend's oak was 
unsported. He had heard from him once or 
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twice of late, and knew lie was shortly in- 
tending to return. 

"Hullo, the boy*s back again then, by 
Jove ! " said he to himself. So he opened 
the inner door, and walked in. 

But the alarm was a false one. Gervase 
had not come back; but Mrs. Gaffy had 
"just given a look in," to dust the books, 
and see everything was right. 

Now when Mrs. Gaffy looked in, she ge- 
nerally extended her inspection to the cup- 
board, whence we have seen her in a previous 
chapter produce the wherewithal to entertain 
Mr. Molewarp. It was a chilly spring morn- 
ing ; and she had, as gentlemen in the dock 
are accustomed to say, if we may beUeve re- 
porters, " partaken rather freely," of cordial 
gin. The result was that she was talkative, 
and trapped Bartlett into a conversation 
before he knew where he was. She inquired 
where Mr. Lane was — when he had heard 
from him last— and how soon he might be 
expected back? "for there's a letter as iB 
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* immejut * in the letter-box, and have been 
there this week or two." 

" The deuce it has 1 Where is it ? " said 
Bartlett. 

" Well, you see, sir, I couldn't send it, not 
knowing his whereabouts," explained Mrs. 
Gafiy, fishing the missive out of the letter- 
box. 

Bartlett looked at it, and gave a whistle. 
*^ I'll forward this at once, Mrs. Gaffy" 

" Thank you, sir ; as I am sure it will be 
only kindness to him." 

" I'm not so sure of that, Mrs. G. How- 
ever, here goes. Good day." 

So Mary's letter was sent off to Q^rvase 
at last, and caught him just on the point of 
starting for England. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A DEPRESSING WATERING-PLACE. 

« p^ALSB 1 '' 

-*- It was Gervase Lane who spoke. A 
crumpled letter lay beside his imtasted 
breakfast, and there were marks on his face 
which showed the agony that crumpled bit of 
paper had caused him. The marks were not 
traces of tears, but the deep seams and 
fiirrows that wither into a man's face when 
he suflTers acutely — when a moment's torture 
does the work of an age. 

" False 1 — ^and who would have suspected 
it ? Fickle ! — ^Yes, hke all women 1 " 

And he paced the little, quiet breakfast- 
room with long strides. 
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" Oh, Master Gervase, what is the matter?" 
asked the kindly Joanna, who had thought- 
fully come up with a fresh egg. Gervase 
had received the letter as he was dressing, 
and had been so long in coming down to 
breakfast in consequence, that Joanna felt 
the first egg she had boiled was an indigest- 
ible bullet, and hastened to replace it as soon 
as she heard he was downstairs. 

" Oh, Master Gervase, what is the matter ? 
Do teU ! '* 

Joanna of course connected his distress 
with her special antipathy to the Countess. 

"Has she behaved, bad, sir? I knew 
itl" 

« Yes ;— but oh !— what ?— who ? " said 
Gervase, answering in the aflSrmative, in- 
stinctively, in pursuance of his own train of 
thought, but immediately perceiving that 
Joanna and he were not on the same 
line. 

" Who 1 Why her— Countess Lane ! '* 

Joanna, in common with all the rest of 
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the household — ^at all events the EngHsh 
portion of it — supposed that the Countess 
de Miancourt would become Countess Lane 
upon marrying Mark. 

" The Countess 1 Oh, I know nothing 
about her. She's probably no worse than 
the rest of her precious sex 1 " 

And Gervase took more prodigious strides 
up and down the room. It is not a dignified 
form of anguish, but it is a sign of suffering. 
Women faint or go into hysterics, sink 
down — collapse — deliquesce under pressure 
of great grief. But men cannot. They 
fret — they fiime — ^with a swelling heart and 
knitted brow they pace up and down as a 
lion paces his miserable den. 

Joanna saw that Gervase's grief was per- 
sonal, and she also guessed it was inflicted 
by a woman. And as she knew nothing of 
his private history, and knew her own sex 
pretty well, she judged it best not to make 
any attempt to offer consolation. She put 
down the egg^ and retired with a conviction 
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that it, like its predecessor, was fated to 
chill into an indigestible bullet, but that it 
was no use to boil another. 

" False, fickle !— My God, and I to think 
any woman could be true to a poor man — 
absent, too. Ah, well 1 Grervase, my boy, 
you have riot deserved it. And — ^and — oh, 
how I love her stiU ! ** 

He buried his &ce in his hands. When 
he looked up again it was whiter — ^more 
deeply fturowed. There are seasons when a 
man ages by minutes as if by years. 

It was lucky he had written to teU his 
undo he must leave for London; for the 
longing to arise and go — anywhere ! — ^was 
strong within him. 

The next night he had taken ship and 
was battling the angry waves of the Channel 
on his homeward course. It was a rough 
passage. The white spray dashed up under 
the bows as the heavy packet-boat plunged 
into the hollow of the sea. A drenching 
mist kept driving across the deck— a salt. 
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bitter mist, that dried on cheek and brow 
with a tingling crystallisation. The wind 
howled in the taut cordage, sweeping it at 
times Uke the stribgs of a giant harp, with a 
" thrum 1 '* that made the boat quiver from 
stem to stem. The broad-mouthed funnel 
belched out a wavering cloud of lurid 
smoke, the red light of which was the only- 
brightness to be seen aloft, for the stars and 
the moon were behind a great rushing cur- 
rent of cloud, inky black and seemingly 
motionless, save where the glare caught the 
low hanging fringes. Of course two-thirds 
of the people on board were prostrate with 
sickness. Grervase escaped the infliction — 
perhaps, because a man who is sick at heart 
cannot be sick at stomach too. But the 
heave and plunge of the ship made him 
giddy and weary. He flung himself on 
a bench in the cabin, wrapt a railway rug 
about him, and tried to sleep. 

And, at last, kind l^ature, who is ever so 
much more careftd of us than we are of our- 
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selves, came to his relief, and his weary eyes 
closed; and, in his dreams, the old days 
came back, and he and Mary were once 
more wandering by the sea, happy in the 
certainty of mutual affection — ^the certainty ! 
Ah, it was only in a dream that he could 
have thought of any certainty in love now. 

Still the old ship plunged and rolled, and 
slowly forged a-head. The seas broke over 
her at times; but the hatches and com- 
panion-way were covered down-not much, 
to the satisfaction of those below — and 
though slow, her engines were strong. 

Towards morning the gale abated. The 
sea, with its wonderfiil rapidity of variation, 
was changed to a living aquamarine. Its 
surface was barely more than dimpled by 
dancing waves, and a thousand sea birds 
hovered above them. The sun rose, and 
every hollow and crest had its dash of gold 
— ^the mists fled, the old boat steadied down 
to her work, and the sea-sick of last 
night came on deck trying to look as if 
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they were hardened salts, with chronic sea- 
legs, and stomachs as impossible to upset 
as the suspended cabin table, or the swing 
lamp in the grand saloon. 

As the day broke the white cliffs of Eng- 
land gleamed out of the mist, and anon the 
puffing, snorting boat sidled awkwardly up 
to a little pier, like an asthmatic widow 
coquetting with her future " second." 

Then foUowed the usual hauling and 
shouting on the part of the saflors on board 
and the hands on the pier. Eopes were 
flung about and wound round posts with a 
bustle and " yehoing " quite unintelligible to 
the poor landsman, who crawled up from 
below, glad to have reached terra firman but 
disgusted presently to find that terra was 
not jirma — or at least did not appear to be 
so — so thoroughly had the sea got into his 
legs. Why sailors should always shout so 
over the handling of ropes is as unintelli- 
gible to . the uninitiated ad the cause which 
induces grooms to " hish " perpetually when 
I. R 
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rubbing down a horse or cleaning a car- 
riage. 

At last the old boat was as fast-bound to 
the pier, as if sbe bad been apprenticed to 
a smart lawyer wbo drew up the articles 
with bis own hand. Thereupon succeeded 
the dismal procession of pallid passengers 
coming ashore. Limp and languid, white and 
woebegone, dirty and dishevelled, they tot- 
tered along the gangway very pictures of 
misery. And indeed it had been a bad pas- 
sage, and the boat was a terrible old tub, so 
their illness was not to be wondered at. 

Gervase Lane was not a bad sailor, and 
yet he was not a good one. On this occasion 
anxiety and worry had pre-disposed him un- 
favourably, and although he was not down- 
right ill, he suffered considerably. He came 
ashore with nerves so completely unstrung 
that he felt it would be wise to rest for a 
day or so before proceeding to town. So he 
determined to put up at Seamoiith for a 
while. 
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Seamouth was a quaint old-fasliioiied port. 
It was a sort of provincial Brighton with a 
dash of a seaside Tunbridge Wells about 
it. Eoyalty had once taken up its abode 
there, which made it more drearily respect- 
able than ever. There was a granite obelisk 
on the Parade, recording how His Gracious 
Majesty had once bestowed his glorious 
presence on happy Seamouth — all set forth 
in indifferent Latin. Not that the bad lan- 
guage mattered, for the inhabitants were as 
indifferent to the Latin as the Latin ap- 
peared to any one who was not a scholar. 
The Seamouth folks were not scholars, and 
rested satisfied with the knowledge that the 
granite post, which stuck up in lonely 
fashion on the esplanade — like the last tooth 
in an old harridan's head — was placed 
there in honour of royalty. 

Respectability — and respectability of the 
most excruciating order — ^pervaded the 
whole place. There was no vulgar enjoy- 
ment such as you find at Margate — ^no 

B 2 
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high-bred gaiety such as you meet with 
at Brighton. It was what our Transatlantic 
cousins would call " a one-horse " sort of 
watering-place. Its society seemed to be on 
half-pay. It was swarming with mouldy 
miUtary and needy naval officers en retraite. 
Its leading magnates were old Indians who 
had come back without livers, but also with- 
out lacs. Its shops were fiinereal, its 
assembly rooms were depressing, its 
amusements solemn, not to say ponderous. 
In short, it was just the last place in the 
world where a man in Gtervase's condition, 
mental and bodily, would have stopped to 
recruit, if he had known anything about it. 
He had Ms luggage put upon a groaning 
fly that was driven by a gaunt man, who 
looked like a mute with a cold in his head 
playing at being a scarecrow. The horse 
was a Sony beast, that appeared mainly in- 
debted to the shafts for its abihty to stand 
instead of kneel. As Gervase got into the 
complaining vehicle, the wretched animal 
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gazed round at him with a resigned air of 
wonder, and then admonished by a re- 
sounding thump from the butt-end of the 
whip, staggered into a " shog-shog " sort of 
trot, which got over the ground not quite 
as fast as Gervasei could have walked. 

Gervase's destination was The Eoyal. 

Of course, there was a Eoyal at Sea- 
mouth ! Even if a king had never visited 
it, there would have been. It was just the 
sort of watering place to have a Eoyal 
Hotel — as dismal as a Eoyal vault, and 
almost impossible for any ordinary mortal 
to repose in — ^a place of high prices and 
low diet, of superior gentility and inferior 
accommodation, of much pretence and little 
comfort. 

The raw-boned steed, having at last accom- 
plished its wild career, came to a stop out- 
side The Eoyal. A porter, very weak at the 
knees, and white at the seams, shuffled out 
and took charge of the luggage. Gervase, 
not without difficulty, extricated himself 
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from the dilapidated fly, and having paid the 
two shillings demanded by the driver — add- 
ing a fiirther sixpence on receiving a hint in 
a sepulchral tone about " not including the 
man" — entered the Eoyal. Two shillings, 
you will admit, was rather dear for such a 
drive, in such a vehicle, for the distance of a 
mile, or a little over. Nor was sixpence for 
the man a moderate sum ; his clothes would 
scarcely have reaUsed the sum; and you 
couldn't have boiled him down for his fat 
and bones (or rather the latter, the former 
was lacking), because there's a prejudice 
against that sort of thing in England. 

Gervase entered the Eoyal, and was shown 
into the coflfee-room. A threadbare carpet, 
rickety chairs, a sideboard like a mahogany 
hearse, and a spider-legged table that looked 
as if it didn't get enough to eat, fiirnished — 
if I may use that term — the cheerful apart- 
ment. His Most Gracious Majesty smiled 
over the mantelpiece in a very brown and 
mildewed print ; and there were one or two 
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other engravings, scarcely discernible for age 
and smoke, hanging on the walls — and not 
hanging straight, as a rule. 

A yeiy seedy and lugubrious waiter, with 
an eye fixed on vacancy, and a dirty napkin 
under an arm, presently made his appear- 
ance. He seemed to lack the energy to ask 
Gervase if he required anything. He merely 
fidgeted about the room, flicking imaginary 
dust off the table and the chairs. Beckoned 
to approach, he did so — crested one hand, 
knuckles down and thumb turned well for- 
ward, on the sideboard, and striking an 
angular position, waited to be questioned. 

" What was there in the house, sir ? Any- 
thing, sir. No, — ^no beef. Mutton all gone. 
Fowls? No, — ^no fowls. A ham? Yes, a 
ham ; and " — after deliberation — " eggs. Or 
a chop. Nice chop. No ; fish wasn't to be 
had. Chop ? Yes, sir." 

A chop ; a bit of apple-tart, with a pale 
heavy crust; a bit of rank cheese; some 
beer, that was a little "off;" and some 
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a little " on "—or ought to 
dge from the quantity of 
3onsumed, — these formed 
, and he was not wildly 
ch a meal. He thought a 
h the table before the fire 
Lwn up, might relieve the 
as closing in upon him. A 
as to their shells and 
heir interiors ; half-a-dozen 
^cal apples ; and a bunch 
raisins, with a few bitter- 
reposing on it, were offered 
th a bottle of port, that 
e or the " coal-black wine " 
Cornwall speaks as King 
3ial tap. 

istly banquet Gervase re- 
snatched up his hat, and 
3 seashore. There he wan- 
n, listening to the breaking 
watching the ghostly ships 
wilight. Then back to the 
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Eoyal, for a cigar and a glass of grog ; and, 
lastly, to bed, after a dreary, depressing day. 

Gervase was weary, but not tired ; so he 
passed but a poor night, tossing and tum- 
bling in the huge four-poster till the sky 
began to grow, grey towards dawn, and then 
at last snatching a few hours of troubled 
and unrefreshing sleep. 

Early in the morning he rose, and deter- 
mined to walk down to the sea and have a 
bathe. It was coldish weather for the water, 
but he felt that he needed bracing. So he 
secured a couple of towels, and, ordering 
breakfast to be ready on his return, he set 
out for the beach; reached it, selected a 
fitting spot, had a swim, and then dressed 
and walked homeward again. 

As he strolled along, he noticed a couple 
of men on horseback galloping to and fro on 
the shore, and several figures moving along 
the water's edge, as if in search of some- 
thing. Presently, one of the horsemen rode 
up to him. 
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ren't seen a dead body anywhere 

have you?'* said he. 

laid Gervase, with a shudder. 

[y a gent come to the Ship last 
I no luggage; very odd in his 
red a room ; paid for it aforehand 
and ain't been seen since." 

lakes you think '* 

3 o' the coastguard saw him go 
ier, muttering and swinging his 
. he didn't see him come back." 
I been walking along slowly as 
3ed. At this moment something 
it Grervase's eye — a dark heap, 
am of white, lying among the 
s. He raised his hand to point 
b the same instant it had attracted 
n of one of the searchers by the 
B. The man gave a run — stopped 
3 hand, and shouted — ^a peculiar 
J, wailing sound, that Grervase 
L long after. 
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They all hurried to the spot ; and there, 
sure enough, was a dead body, lying on its 
back, just as the retiring waves had cast it 
up. The body was at once recognised by 
one of the horsemen as that of the visitor to 
the Ship, 

With a couple of oars, and some loose 
planks and ropes' ends, from a fishing-boat 
beached close by, they speedily constructed 
a rude litter, and bore the drowned man to 
Seamouth. 

This was just about all that was needed 
to complete Gervase's disgust of Seamouth. 
It was the crowning horror— the final dis- 
agreeable in a long series. 

He went straight to the Royal, packed 
up his things, and turned his back on 
Seamouth, with a vow nevermore to return 
to it. 

The same evening he arrived in town, and 
was once moire installed in his own chambers, 
to the satisfaction of Mrs. GaflFsr, who had 
cleared out everything eatable and drinkable 
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that she could get at, and therefore had 
begon to wish him back again. 

He found another letter from Mary in the 
letter-box. What a pang it gave him as he 
took it up and read the address in that well- 
^own hand. "But it was all over now. 
Perhaps they were wedding-cards. Pshaw ! 
What did it matter — he would not vex his 
heart with it." And, thus thinking, he 
strode to the fire, and flung it in. A little 
burst of flame, and the letter was in ashes — 
like his heart ! 

Bartlett and he were ofljener together than 
ever now. Gervase was glad to pour out all 
his troubles to some one, and Bartlett was a 
capital listener. 

" I see there is an inquest on your Sea- 
mouth friend here, Gervase," said Bartlett, 
looking up from the paper, a few mornings 
after his friend's return. 

" Oh, is there anything known about him ? 
Let us see." 

" There you are — ^bottom of the third 
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column, last paragraph — * Mysterious Suicide 
at Seamoutli/ " 

Gervase read the brief account ; and then 
the scene all came back to him, and he gave 
a shudder. 

" Poor creature ! By Jove, how ill it made 
me ; I had never seen anything like it before. 
Thank heaven, I'm not a surgeon ; I couldn't 
stand the dead bodies." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A DESPERATE ENGAGEKENT. 

A ND what, in the meantime, of poor Mary 
■^^ Bellisham ? What but misery and 
tears — a lacerated heart, and a soul crushed 
down under its disappointment and despair ! 

Mrs. Bellisham was not long in discover- 
ing that chance had interfered in some ex- 
traordinary way in her favour. She saw that 
Ger vase's silence convinced Mary that her 
former lover had discarded her. 

Mrs. Bellisham was triimiphant, and she 
was not the woman to use her triumph dis- 
creetly or mercifully. She trampled on her 
daughter's heart every day with as much 
regularity as if it had been recommended 
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by the £eicul1y as an exercise for her 
health* 

She was not cruel by nature, and she loved 
her daughter better than anything or any 
one in the world — except herself and her 
own comfort. But in this instance she was 
impressed with the idea that the severe 
course she took was meant for Mary's 
benefit eventually. She cauterised the 
wound to hasten its healing. 

Mary, however, did not see her mother's 
conduct in exactly the same light. Obedient 
though she was, and devotedly attached to 
her mother, she felt that she was being 
harshly treated, and home began to be a 
place of terror to her. And the result of 
this was a paradox. 

Man is a strange creature — especially 
woman ! Mary was so hunted and worried 
about marrying Sir Charles by her mother, 
and so hated the idea, that she — did what ? 
Why actually she turned to him as an escape 
from him, if you can understand me. She 
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was SO tortured by being constantly preaclied 
to to marry a man she could not love, tliat 
she could have married him to escape the 
persecution of thinking herself married to 
him — ^which is a paradox. 

I remember once seeing an ox that was 
being driven into a slaughter-house become 
suddenly furious when it approached the 
ominous door. It turned on the butchers 
and scattered them, hunting them into the 
stables and the house, and driving them up 
on the walls. It had the yard to itself, 
being only hooted at and pelted at from a 
distance, or poked with a long stick. And 
what was the end of this struggle ? What 
do you suppose was the result of the per- 
secution? Why, the poor beast, in sheer 
despair, rushed of its own accord, as it were, 
into the very slaughter-house, its eflforts to 
avoid which had been the whole and sole 
cause of the disturbance ! My ox must 
serve aa a figure to explain my paradox. It 
may not be complimentary to compare Mary 
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to an over-driven beast, but I cannot see 
any other way half as lucid, of describing 
the position. 

Sir Charles waited — I can't say patiently 
— ^but at all events in silence, until Mary 
should speak as she had promised. Mrs. 
BelUsham again and again urged his suit in 
his behalf, though without his sanction, for 
he was a man of honour, and was prepared 
to abide by Mary's conditions. 

Still the answer was "No. She could 
not love him, and dared not marry him." 
Mrs. Bellisham dressed up the answer to 
the best of her ability to make it less un- 
palatable; but there was no concealing it, 
though she still persisted in telling him to 
hope and wait. 

The anxiety was telling very evidently on 
his health. He was thin and wan, and his 
nerves were in such a state that a knock at 
the door, a sudden noise — anything almost — 
would make him start like a timid girl. He 
complained, too, of continual headaxjhes. It 
I. s 
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was plain that he Traa fretting himself into 
& fever. 

That amiable creature, Miss Blink, had 
not been long in discovering that he iras a 
smtor for Maiy's hand; and when ones 
Miss Blink knew it, all Southstone nnghfc 
have been said to know it, for her scandal 
spread like a &tal epidemic — ^it seemed to 
be carried b;' the air ! 

"Well, mj dear Miss Bellisham, so we 
are to congratulate you. A really excellent 
match. So handsome I " 

" Oh, MisB Blink, pray spare me " 

"Dear, dear, how sensitive some people 
are. He is very handsome, you know, and 
one has a right to say so. And so rich I " 

" But, Miss Blink, indeed — ^indeed, I am 
not engaged — not eng^ed to Sir Charles 
Lewis." 

" Pooh, pooh, child ! You may of course 
try to keep it a secret if you like ; but you 
can't deceive me. No, no I You can't 
el" 
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** There is nothing to deceive you about. 
It is not true ! '* 

Then it ought to be, my dear. When 
two young people are so much about to- 
gether, and when a gentleman who has 
avoided everybody else selects a single lady 
and lavishes attention on her, all I can say 
is, if they are not engaged they ought to 
be!" 

"ReaUy, Miss Blink " 

" Oh, yes, I know — mamma was with you ; 
but of course that was necessary as a matter 
of form. Nobody supposes, charming as she 
is, that she is the attraction. Oh, no. You 
can't deceive me." 

Mary was silent. She felt — as she had 
felt ever since she began to look at her 
position — ^that there was some ground for 
the report. She and Sir Charles had been 
very much together. 

" But who has been saying all this. Miss 
Blink ?'' 

"Who, my dear? Why everybody — 

s 2 
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everybody 1 It must be generally reported 
indeed, or it would never have come to my 
ears; for Tm no scandal-monger, as you 
know, dear, and should hear nothing of the 
tittle-tattle if it wasn't in everybody's mouth. 
But come, seriously, my love — ^has not Sir 
Charles popped the question ? " 

Mary could not trust herself to answer. 
She rose and hurried out of the room, 
bursting into tears, partly of anger and 
partly of distress. 

" I thought as much," said Miss Blink to 
herself. "He has proposed and she has 
refused him, thinking he would try again ; 
and he hasn't, and that's why she is so 
miserable. That's it, you may rely upon 
it." 

And in another hour this explanation of 
the position of Mary and Sir Charles was 
town property. 

Miss Blink was of so unamiable a character 
that I am not sure, supposing that she had 
known how materially she was aiding Mrs. 
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Bellisham to obtain her wishes, whether she 
would not have foregone her little bit of 
scandal in order to spite her. She little 
knew, however, that she was earning Mrs. 
Bellisham's warmest gratitude. 

I have described Mary's yielding nature. 
She had only to be told she was to do a 
thing often enough, and by a suflBcient 
number of people, and in the end, sooner 
or later, she would give in. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Bellisham, "you 
are the talk of the town ; and it is all your 
own fault.'' 

" How so, mamma ? Oh, don't say 
that ! " 

. " How so ? Why, you encourage Sir 
Charles in the most open way for weeks, 
and then all of a sudden you turn round 
and jilt him." 

" Jilt, mamma ! I am sure I availed my- 
self of his friendship in the most innocent 
and harmless way, without an intention of 
encouraging any attentions. You ought 
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not to say I have jilted him — ^it is so un- 
womanly — ^I hate the word I " 

"I can't help what you hate, or don't 
hate," said the mother, snappishly. '* You've 
done it, you can't deny it." 

" You'll break my heart, mamma, if you 
are so cruel. Do not be so harsh to me. 
You are the only friend I have in the wide 
world I " 

" Then why don't you take that friend's 
advice ? " 

" I cannot — ^I cannot ! " 

" Cannot— fiddlestick 1 " 

You see that implement flourished fi:*e- 
quently in Mrs. B.'s conversation. It was 
her favourite way of crushing an opponent ; 
and when that opponent was Mary, it was 
very effective. 

Mrs. Bellisham was most anxious now to 
hasten on the match. She was grateful 
enough for the chance which kept Gervase 
out of the way, but she was not the woman 
to trust too much to it. She felt that at 
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any moment Gervase might miake his ap- 
pearance, explain his silence in half-a-dozen 
words, and then all her laboriously-arranged 
plans would be lost. With every day the 
danger of this increased, and therefore every 
day she became more and more importunate, 
until Mary was wearied to death of her 
mother's ceaseless talk about Sir Charles. 
Nor, I am bound to add, was Sir Charles 
much less tu-ed of her, for, from condemning 

his silence, she had come to upbraiding him 

« 

for it. 

" But, my dear Sir Charles, the girl is a 
fool, and she never tvill make up her mind." 

" I have promised to wait Miss BelHsham'& 
pleasure/' 

" And her pleasure is to keep you silent 
for ever! Nonsense I I will not hear of such 
folly." 

" I cannot depart from my promise, my 
dear Mrs. Bellisham." 

" Promise, indeed 1 as if such a promise 
to a silly bit of a girl could be binding." 
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" I consider it so, at all events." 

" Do you suppose that she expects you to 
keep it ? " 

" I do. At any rate, I should consider it 
a very bad way of beginning to secure your 
daughter's love, by sacrificing her respect." 

" Sacrificing a fiddlestick ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Bellisham, carried beyond herself by 
indignation. " Sacrificing a fiddlestick ! " 
she repeated. 

How the rite was to be performed I know 
not. Perhaps Mrs. Bellisham would have 
enlightened her hearer on the point had not 
Mary just then made her appearance at the 
gate, having been "down town" to fetch 
some books from the library for her mamma. 

" Now, Sir Charles," said Mrs. Bellisham, 
" wait here, and be silent, and we will see 
what can be done." 

Presently Mary entered. She was not 
aware of Sir Charles's visit, and her surprise 
at seeing him threw her into some confiision. 
Ere she could recover her presence of mind, 
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her mother had risen, and placed herself at 
the door. 

" Mary," she said, " you have behaved in 
a way that I consider downright disgraceful. 
When Sir Charles did you the honour to 
offer you his hand, you obtained from him a 
promise that he would give you time-that 
he would not refer to the subject again until 
you spoke of it. You have taken advantage 
of his kindness. From that day to this his 
honour has kept him silent, and you have 
not vouchsafed a word. I command you 
now, as your mother, to explain this to him. 
I shall leave you to do so." 

With that she sailed out of the room. 
Poor Mary caught at the back of a chair, 
and seemed ready to sink to the ground. 

Sir Charles placed her on the sofa gently, 
and then stood before her, hat in hand. 

"Miss Bellisham, what your mother has 
said is quite without my sanction ; I am still 
prepared to wait your time — that is, if I live 
BO long. I shall, therefore, take my leave." 
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" Oh, I knew it must oome I I knew it 
must come ! " moaned Mary, rocking to and 
f5po, with clasped hands. 

" I wish you good day," said Sir Charles, 
moving to the door. 

" Oh, no ; don't go — please don't go. Sit 
down, and give me a few moments to collect 
my scattered senses." 

He sat down. There was a silence for a 
minute or so, and then, in a low voice, Mary 
began to speak. 

« I ask your pardon for having so long 
delayed the explanation '' 

" Say not a word of that. Only say I may 
hope. Give me new life, Mary. This sus- 
pense has been killing me." 

" Tou look frightfully ill. It — ^it is not on 
my account ? " 

" I would not exaggerate for worlds — 
but my iUness is entirely caused by anxiety. 
Tell me I may hope for your affection, and 
you shall see how speedily I recover my 
health." 



$9 
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" It cannot be, Sir Charles. I cannot love 
you. 

" Oannot ! " lie gasped. 

" I have no heart to give. I cannot love.*' 

"Yon love another '' 

"No; that is dead and buried. AH is 
past as far as that fatal, bitter time is con- 
cerned. But I can never love again." 

" Time may do much. Promise to be my 
wife — ^promise only, and aflTection may grow 
up " 

" No — ^never 1 Yet I know what it is to 
suffer the anguish of unrequited love. I 
pity you with all my heart. I know what 
you have suffered." 

" And you wiU not heal my wounds ? " 

"How can I heal them?" 

" Be my wife ! " 

" Would you be content with a wife whose 
heart was not yours — ^who could but give 
you respect and esteem ; who is dead to all 
love ? Could you marry such a wife ? 

" If that wife were you." 



99 
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" Oh, spare me, spare me ! " moaned 
Mary, burying her face in the cushions. 
She had entertained a last wild hope that 
when she told him that, he would no longer 
press his suit. But he prevailed, and she 
felt that her fate was sealed. 

" Have pity upon me, Mary. Say you will 
be mine, and I will trust to the future. It 
will be happiness enough to be always near 
you ; and I can live on the hope that time 
will soften your heart towards me. Speak, 
Mary.'' 

"Oh, must I answer you?" 

" If you would not kill me." 

" I have warned you. I have told you all 
that you must hope. Nourish no vain ima- 
gination — ^if I become your wife, it will be 
but a hollow mockery of what that name 
implies. You wiU wed but a spectre — a 
ghost, incapable of love, heartless, dead. Do 
you still insist ? " 

" Be mine ! For you I have suffered 
agony and torture unspeakable. Death and 
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madness have glared on me — their hot 
breath has scorched me, they were so near. 
To have you for my wife, even with the 
knowledge that you cannot love me, is 
Paradise — ^life — ^heaven ! Be mine ! " 

"Then it must be. Take me — I am 
yours ! " 

With that she burst into an agony of 
tears, while he was almost beside himself for 
joy. It was a strange plighting. 

And presently Mrs. BelHsham returns, 
and hearing of her daughter's consent be- 
comes very gentle and tender to her, for her 
heart is fuU of triumph. 

" She will be better presently," she tells 
Sir Charles, as she leads her to her room. 
" Young hearts suffer strongly, but they heal 
quickly." Mary groans, and shakes her head. 

And Sir Charles goes homeward along the 
beach, and when he gets- to a quiet place, 
out of sight, flings himself down on the sand, 
and shouts and laughs, as he rolls about like 
a man in a fit. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



AN EVENTFUL MAEEIAGE. ' 



TT is a difficult thing to kill Hope. It is as 
"*- teaacious of life as those lower animals 
which walk about after their heads are cat 
off — as disinclined to die as a rich relation. 
There are some minute creatures which in- 
halnt water, and which may be taken out 
and dried until they become apparently in* 
animate dust. But just let them come near 
a drop of moisture, and they revive, after 
days and weeks of seendng death. Hope 
may, in like manner, be desiccated, and yet 
a word, a thought, may bring it to life again. 
Indeed, the very uttemess of despair may 
kindle a new spark for Hope — a fact which 
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the ancients wisely noted in the maxim that 
so often proves true — " When things come 
to the worst they will mend," 

When Mary had seemingly abandoned all 
hope, there y^ lingered a scintilla of that 
sustaining fire in some out-of-the-way comer 
of her heart. Like the Bosierucian lamp it 
glimmered faintly but deathlessly in the 
gloom. She had consented to marry Sir 
Charles — but in the very moment of doing 
so, she could not repress a thought that by 
the mere desperation of the act she might in 
some mysterious way be briBging about her 
release. She had a vague fancy that such a 
step must in some secret manner become 
knovm to Gervase, and that he would yet 
repent the misery to which he was consign- 
ing her. 

So, although Mary had promised to be- 
come his, Sir Charles found himself ap- 
parently as far off marriage as ever. She 
invented excuse after excuse for delay, until 
it almost drove him frantic. 
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He liad suffered enough when he was 
seeking her consent; now when she pro- 
mised to be his wife, and yet refused to fix a 
day for the wedding, the torment was more 
than he could bear. He loved her with a 
frenzied passion, and feared least some other 
should rob him of his inestunable treasure. 

Mrs. BeUisham saw this, and as she, too, 
dreaded lest Gervase should unexpectedly 
return and overthrow all her schemes, she 
did not scruple to encourage Sir Charles's 
unsettled frame of mind. Between the cold 
treatment of the daughter, and the incessant 
worrying of the mother the poor fellow was 
almost beside himself. 

His servants had a pleasant time of it at 
the villa. He was so terribly irritable that 
they all moved about the house like mice. 
Not a door slammed, not a dish or cup 
rattled. 

I verily believe if they had known the 
cause of his fretfulness they would have 
gone in a body as a deputation to request 
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Miss Bellisham to name the day and put 
them all out of their misery. 

He spent much time at home now. Shut 
up in his own study, he strode up and down 
day and night, without taking rest or sleep. 
At times he would fling himself, in a fit of 
ungovernable fury on the sofa, and seize the 
cushions in his teeth as if to prevent himself 
from shouting aloud in his rage. At others 
he would fling himself fiill-length on the 
floor and moan piteously. 

And in truth he suffered acutely. He 
complained to Mrs. Bellisham that his head 
felt as if it were bound round by an iron 
band, and he looked about as ill as a man 
could look to be alive. 

At length Mary, as much out of mere pity 
as^ because her mother was perpetually 
teasing her on the subject, consented to 
name the wedding-day. This seemed to 
cabn the poor fellow, but he still continued 
to fret, and was as pale and restless as a 
ghost. 

I. T 
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A more miserable couple you could hardly 
wish to see than he and Mary looked. 

Mrs. Bellisham, however^ was radiant. 
She could hardly have been more gushing 
if she had been about to be married again 
herself. She plunged into the preparations 
with the greatest spirit. She chose the 
dresses, and very gorgeous they were, for 
Sir Charles had insisted on her allowing 
him to place a very handsome sum of money 
at her disposal in the Southstone Bank, and 
she determined to do things in style. 

Miss Blink was to be bridesmaid, for 
several reasons. First of all she was almost 
the only person they knew in Southstone, 
and Mary had no relations. Secondly, she 
was a confirmed gossip, and Mrs. Bellisham, 
though she did not know the Southstone 
folk, was not the less anxious to dazzle 
them. She would now become a resident, 
and she desired to let them see she was a 
person of consequence. 

"You see, my dear," she said to Miss 
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Blink, as she showed her the expensive veU 
she had bought for the bride, "You see 
reaUy I am not so very poor — ^but I was 
anxious that my darling Mary should not fall 
a prey to fortune-hunters" — ^here she gave 
a sigh as if to imply that she, Mrs. BeUisham, 
had fallen a prey to fortune-hunters — "so 
we have lived as imostentatiously as possible. 
But I can aflford to dress my child as be- 
comes her birth when I know she is about 
to marry one who is in every respect worthy 
of her." 

" Quite so, my love ! " said Miss Blink. 

Unfortunately, however. Miss BUnk was*. 
intimately acquainted with the family of the 
head of the Southstone Bank. Accordingly 
as soon as a certain sum of money was trans- 
ferred from the credit of Sir Charles Lewis 
to that of Mrs. BeUisham, Miss Blink was 
made acquainted with the fact. So Miss 
BHnk quietly accepted Mrs. Bellisham's 
version, with the mental reservation of an 
internal chuckle. 

T 2 
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Mrs. BelKsham of course went to the 
vicar to talk over the marriage. She had 
begged Sir Charles to allow her to do this, 
and he had very readily consented. What 
Bhe wanted was to have a few clergymen to 
"assist ''the vicar; — ^not because she con- 
ceived him too be to feeble to perform' the 
service, but because a multiplicity of parson 
power seemed to be fashionable. 

The vicar was a tall, powerfully built man, 
with an agricultural turn of mind. His hands 
were sunburnt and rough with work, for he 
laboured in his parish — though rather after 
the manner of a field-hand than that of a 
priest. He grew all his own vegetables — 
except his sermons. Those he bought — 
though sparingly ; for he had a large stock 
in hand, and he worked them, as he did his 
land, by rotation of crops. He knew more 
about agricultural chemistry, I fear, than 
about controversial theology, but he made 
a very capital parish priest all the same, and 
was beloved by his flock, and, what is more. 
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looked lip to by them. For they felt he was 
so sound as a practical farmer that he must 
also be sound as a teacher of religion. It is 
not logic, but it's human nature, that. Had 
he been deep in ecclesiastical lore, and a 
divine of the widest Biblical knowledge and 
scholarship, and yet unable to distinguish 
between a swede and a mangold wurtzel, I 
think it probable his parish would have 
despised him. 

He was an exceedingly plain, straight- 
forward man, and he did not see the slightest 
necessity for a number of " assistants.'* As 
he put it to Mrs. Bellisham, " Where was the 
use of putting a whole team in a plough 
when one horse could do the work easily?" 
He justly remarked, besides, that it was not 
as if she had any clerical friends who wished 
to officiate at her daughter's wedding. He 
could have had no objection to that, but 
he could not approve of her whipping-up 
the curates of two or three neighbouring 
parishes for mere show — especially when 
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there was so mucli for them to do just 
now. 

Mrs. BelUsham was, therefore, compelled 
to give up her dream of a grand wedding ; 
but she made arrangements for bell-ringing 
and flower-strewing on a large scale, and 
flung herself with more fervour than ever 
into the preparation of the wedding break- 
fast. 

It is not my province to describe the 
breakfast or the toilettes, fortunately. I 
should break down in the most remarkable 
manner if I attempted it, for I never could 
be brought to perceive the refined differences 
between tulle and tarlatane, muslin and cam- 
bric ; or to distinguish the endless varieties 
of silk. Nor can I connect the idea of a dish 
with its name : — Gotelette a la Soubise may 
mean sweet sauce, or poulet d la Marengo 
cold fowl with tomatos, for all my memory 
can tell me to the contrary. 

But I can assure my readers that the 
breakfast was a princely one, and that as for 
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the toilettes, they were all lovely, only 
perhaps the bride's mother was dressed just 
a shade or so more magnificently than the 
bride. But, of course, under the circum- 
stances, a mother's feehngs needed sus- 
taining. 

Yes ! at length the long-waited-for day 
arrived— a duU, desponding day, with a sea 
fog that only disappeared to give place to a 
driving sleetjr rain that beat in from the sea, 
the sky looking leaden and dark to wind- 
ward, as if it would never be clear again for 
weeks. There had been a very tornado of 
wind raging all night, howling among the 
housetops of Southstone like a discontented 
Banshee, and beating wildly at the shutters 
— a wind that made the little cottage rook 
like a ship in a storm — and many ships there 
were in the storm caught on this dangerous 
lee shore. There were minute guns booming 
sullenly away to westward where some un- 
fortunate vessel had gone ashore. 

Towards morning the wind fell and the 
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silence of the sea fog crept over the place, — 
a damp fog that bathed everything with a 
clammy moisture so thoroughly, that the 
change to a steadily drizzling rain was 
scarcely perceptible. 

Despite the gloom, Mrs. BelHsham was 
stirring early, getting everything in order. 
Poor Mary heard her moving about as she 
lay on her sleepless pillow, with the feeUng 
of one who is sick to death— to whom every 
sound is agony-whose nerves jar at the 
brushing of a fly's wing. 

For the last faint flicker of hope was 
fading in her heart now. She had still clung 
to the fond belief that Grervase would give 
some sign, .until she was driven to see that 
he had abandoned her. 

" Grervase — I love you ! Come to me — 
save me 1 " she moaned ; faintly in voice, 
but strongly in spirit, calling to him for aid. 
So intense was the volition, that I wonder 
Grervase, as he sat on the deck of the tossing, 
unwieldy packet-boat, did not feel its influ- 
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ence — did not know, in lus inner conscious- 
ness, that the woman he loved was calling 
him to her side. 

Time sped along, and by-and-by the 
mother came to dress the bride. It was 
like attiring a victim for sacrifice, so pale 
and listless was poor Mary. She clung to 
her mother, and besought her piteously to 
spare her — ^to send and tell Sir Charles she 
could not be his wife. For now, at the last 
moment, she shrank aghast fi*om the mockery 
of this marriage without love. 

But Mrs. Bellisham could be stem when 
she chose, and she chose now, with a ven- 
geance. She upbraided her daughter bit- 
terly, until the poor creature was goaded 
into a despair that seemed like calm. Pre- 
sently, when she was dressed, and had got 
downstairs, Sir Charles stole in quietly. It 
was contrary to the etiquette of the wedding- 
day, as laid down by Mrs. Bellisham ; but 
there was great excuse for him. He knew 
that Mary still shuddered at the idea of the 
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marriage, and lie feared that, even at the last 
moment, her courage might fail her. 

It was a terrible interview he had with her 
— ^a terrible meeting to take place between a 
man and woman about to swear, at God's 
altar, to love and cherish one another until 
death should part them. In vain did Mary- 
plead for pity — for respite. He was as 
sternly determined as if he had been an 
executioner, instead of a bridegroom. She 
had promised now, and he claimed the fulfil- 
ment of her 'promise. She shrank firom him 
in terror— her heart smitten with a new fear, 
so altered was he in his demeanour. She 
cowered before him, and became silent. 

Then his manner changed, and he became 
strangely triumphant. He bustled about the 
place with a nervous restlessness, inspecting 
Mrs. Bellisham's arrangements, laughing 
noisily, and clapping his hands in approval, 
until that worthy lady became so scandalized 
that she ordered him off the premises. Then 
he suffered from the reaction, and hung 
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moodily about the cliurcli in a very agony of 
doubt and fear lest Mary should refiise at 
the end, after alL. 

But at last the hour came, and the bride 
arrived, looking whiter than her veil. The 
ceremony was gone through, amid the wail- 
ing of the wind and the endless patter of the 
rain. Poor Mary^s pale lips moved, but her 
voice did not repeat the solemn vows of the 
beautiful service. 

And then the ring was placed on her 
finger, and she was his wife ! 

On their return to the cottage, Mrs. Belli- 
sham was alarmed at Sir Charles's looks — 
and not too soon alarmed, for they had 
hardly been in the house five minutes before 
he sank into a dead faint, and on recovering 
fell into a fit of hysterical weeping and 
laughter that terrified them. 

They lefb him to himself in the little 
drawing-room for a while to recover, and 
while Mary crept away to cry in a secluded 
comer, Mrs. BelUsham and Miss Blink — who 
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was almost beside herself to think what an 
odd scene phe should have to describe to 
Southstone generally — ^went upstairs to pack 
the bride's things for the honeymoon tour, 
which was to be through Devonshire and 
Cornwall. In truth, the box was already 
packed, but Mrs. Bellisham wished to let 
Miss BKnk see the trousseau — ^to 

Show her eyes and grieve her heart. 

By-and-by they came down to the room 
where the breakfast was laid. A long delay 
ensued. And then a strange presentiment 
of evil fell upon them. Neither bride nor 
groom came. Hours passed on, and it was 
time the breakfast were over. 

At last Mrs. Bellisham took heart of grace, 
and determined to go fetch the newly mar- 
ried couple. She found Mary, and brought 
her to her place at the table — but where was 
Sir Charles? 

How odd ! He must have forgotten some- 
thing, for which he had returned home, per- 
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haps. He would be back presently. Or, was 
lie worse ; and had he gone to the doctor's ? 

They waited in anxious silence all the 
afternoon; then a messenger was sent to 
the villa. But he had not been there. Then 
they sent about the town to look for him. 
He was not to be found. 

To be brief, Sir Charles had disappeared 1 
It was most extraordinary — so said both 
Mrs. Bellisham and Miss Blink — ^but gone 
he was, and most unmistakably. I cannot 
describe to you the state of mind into which 
Mrs. Bellisham was thrown by this strange 
discovery. 

All that day and the next they waited and 
wondered, expecting a letter. But no letter 
came — ^no explanation came — no sign of Sir 
Charles was discovered. 

He never reappeared I 

Miss Blink was in perfect bliss. She had 
never had such a theme for gossip. She 
talked of it till her tongue ached for very 
weariness. All Southstone rang with i' 
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Meantime Mrs. Bellisliam and Mary kept 
within doors. Mary was ill, and Mrs. 
Bellisliam dreaded to face the public gaze. 
She had snubbed Southstone, and she feared 
its retaliation. 

In this way three days passed. At the 
end of that time a stranger visited the httle 
watering place. After making a few in- 
quiries at the hotel where he put up, he 
went and called on Mrs. BellifdiaTn. At first 
she declined to see him, whereupon he wrote 
a little note, and was at once admitted. 

The next day the cottage was closed and 
deserted. 

Miss Blink was breathless with astonish- 
ment at the sudden and secret departure of 
her dear friend, Mrs. BeUisham, and in- 
vented a host of amiable reasons for it, any 
one of them enough to poison a reputation. 

And so the curtain falls upon Southstone 
and the mysterious events which kept it alive 
witii a nine days' wonder. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MB. MOLEWAKP PUTS IN AN APPBAEANCB. 

rVS condition that you won't tell Miss 
^^ Blink anything about it, and that, sup- 
posing you visit Southstone-on-the-Sea, you 
wiU maintam a strictly lionoi^rable silence on 
the subject, I will tell you all about the 
interview between Mrs. Belhsham and ihe 
mysterious stranger. 

The stranger is no stranger to us. He 
was a thick-built common-looking man, with 
a somewhat soldier-like appearance. His 
thick lips were compressed with the air of 
one who knows so much that he is obhged 
to be careful how he opens his lips, lest 
some important secret should escape them. 
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His eye was a keen one, and lie used it as if 
he knew it was as sharp as a gimlet, and 
could bore a hole clean through you in a 
twinkle. 

He was ushered into the little parlour, of 
which he took a complete inventory at a 
glance. He was trained to do this. He 
took mental photographs of any new feces 
or places he saw^ by an instantaneous 
process. 

But clever though he might be, the most 
careless observer must have detected that he 
was not a gentleman. He was so careful to 
put his hat imder his chair before he sat 
down, and he placed himself with such pre- 
cision on the extreme edge of the chair. 
He was also so shy of making a noise. He 
crept about on tiptoe to look at the pictures 
and little odds and ends, and he pried so 
unscrupulously into the letters, books, and 
papers that happened to be lying about. 
Besides, though he had a pocket-handker- 
chief — it was a large bird's-eye cotton, of a 
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brilliant red, with a yellow border — ^he dis- 
played a decided preference for wiping his 
mouth with the back of his hand, which was 
red and coarse, though there were no evi- 
dences of a laborious occupation about it. 

It was, I repeat, obvious that, however 
intelligent he might be, he was not highly 
bred or over-refined — cleariy not a nobleman 
in disguise. 

Mrs. Bellisham coming in presently gives 
him a distant bow, which he returns by a 
semi-military salute. 

" At your service, mum ! May I have the 
honour ** — and he is strictly honest in giving 
* honour * its iuU complement of * h,* you 
must know — " may I have the honour of a 
few words with you ? ** 

He is standing up by his chair, at " atten- 
tion '* in quite military style. 

" Certainly, sir. Be seated.** 

" Thank you, mum ! ** 

" What is your business ? ** 

" You're a widow, I think, mum, asking 
I. u 
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your pardon. No gentleman in the family, 
I believe?" 

•* None, Mr.*' Here Mrs. BelKsliam 

hesitates, and tries to decipl^er the signatm^ 
of the scrawl he had sent to her. 

" Molewarp, mum, at your service— Mqle- 
warp of the London police, detective officer, 



mum." 



Mrs. Bellisham starts. 

**0h, don't you be fiightened, mum. 
YouVe no call to be alarmed. It's about 
this here * Sir Charles Lewis,' as he cafls 
himself, as I've come. Did you know much 
of him, may I ask ? " 

** Not very much — ^but — why, — ^in fact, he 
married my daughter the very day of his 
strange disappearance. But may I ask your 
reasons for inquiry ? " 

"Well, mum, I'm sorry to have to tell 
you, after what you say about his having 
married your daughter, that he's an escaped 
convict, mum ! ^' 

Mrs. BelUsham gave a scream. 
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"An escaped convict I ** 

"Yes, mum. Beal Dartmoor, and no 
mistake, and his name's no more Lewis than 
it's Molewarp." 

" Good heavens 1 '' gasped Mrs. Bellisham, 
almost fainting. " What is to be done ? Oh, 
my poor dear child I Good gracious, it will 
drive her mad." 

"Well, mum, you break it gentle, and I 
dare say, by-and-by, I can point out to you 
how to set this matter of the marriage 
aside. You see" — ^but here the detective 
checked himself, meditated a few seconds, 
and then, changing his line, continued — 
" however, that's no odds at present. You'll 
of course wish this matter kept quite dark ? 
— profound secret," he added, seeing Mrs. 
Bellisham didn't take the meaning of the 
slang. 

" By all means ! " she said, with emphasis. 

"So do I — so that's all right on both 
sides. You see my reputation's at stake 
here. I nabbed him first of all — a slippery 

172 
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customer, I do assure you, and as artful as 
old Nick himself. 'Twas no easy job to fix 
the robbery on him." 

" Robbery ! *' moaned Mrs. Bellisham. 
The vulgarity of the crime shocked her. 
I fancy she had entertained some vague 
notion that he was a superior sort of 
criminal — a forger at worst; but a com- 
mon thief was terrible. 

"Yes, mum, robbery. Lawyer's clerk — 
confidential servant, and cash committed to 
his care — all that sort of thing. Oh, he 
was artful, he was ! But he wasn't quite 
sharp enough to give Jack Molewarp the 
slip — not exactly — so he got his sentence, 
and was sent off^ to Dartmoor to work it out. 
But he was too smart for the warders, or 
he managed to square 'em — I don't know 
which ; but at any rate he managed to make 
his escape a little while since, and we've 
never caught sight of him since." 

" Can this be possible ? But are you sure 
Sir Charles is " 
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" Sir Charles ! Oh, yes, a mighty fine 
Sir I Bless you, mum, I'm never mistaken 
in my man. He got hold of that name down 
hereabouts by a robbery, I think/' 

"But I heard firom his bankers — a 
letter'' 



" Oh, he could write a letter with any 
one ! " 

" But I wrote to them. How could 
he" 

" There, don't trouble yourself with a lot 
of questions. Time and words is precious, 
mum, in this world. You don't want to 
learn all the tricks of the trade; they 
wouldn't be no manner of use to you, so I 
needn't explain to you how he worked the 
oracle about his bankers and all that. Take 
Jack Molewarp's word for it, mum — he's 
the man ! " 

" I suppose you know best, sir." 

"Werry right, mum! Well, now he's 
evidently got a pal, or some one in town 
who has had his eye on me, and let him 
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know when I moved this way, and off he 
goes 1 " 

" His disappearance was so extraordinary 
— so sudden — and at such a time." 

"Well, you see, he couldn't help it. 
When he heard I was on the move, it was 
notice to quit, and he did quit, and wery 
wise of him ! '* 

"He had been very odd of late — quite 
eccentric, in fact." 

" So would you be, mum, — asking your 
pardon— if you expected at every turning 
to find Jack Molewarp and the darbies 
waiting for you ! " 

"And have you any idea where he's 
gone ? " 

" Well, I have, mum ; but it ain't worth 
much. My idea is ; he's gone — away 1 " 
and the detective gave a quiet chuckle at 
his own humour. 

" Butj to tell you the truth, mimi, 
that was what I came to see you about. 
I thought it possible he might leave 
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some clue to his whereabouts. Eh, 
mum? " 

ft 

" None whatever." 

** Ask your pardon ; but is your daughter 
weU off?'' 

" She is not a beggar, sir ! " said Mrs. 
B., flushing. 

She was reminded of the account at 
the bank, transferred by Sir Charles : 
but she determined to be silent on that 
point. 

" I mean, mum — ^to put it plain — was she 
rich enough to induce him to marry her 
for money?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Then she is pretty ? " 

" She is considered so." 

"Then the blackguard's actually in love 
with her pretty face. Now, Idok here, mum. 
When this has blowed over a bit, and he 
thinks I'm gone, he'll come sneaking back, 
take my word for it ; and then I'll have him. 
So, just you stop here and keep quiet, mum. 
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and I've no doubt he'll return to his wife 
afore long." 

m 

There is no necessity for me to iseport 
this conversation further. Molewarp ex- 
plained his plan to Mrs. BeUisham, who 
agreed to aid him as far as lay in her 
power. In return, he promised not to 
press any further inquiries in Southstone, or 
to reveal that Sir Charles was anything but 
what he had appeared to be. 

With this understanding they separated. 

Mrs. Bellisham had a terrible task before 
her. 

She had to reveal what she had heard to 
her daughter; and the difficulty was, un- 
fortunately, greater, because she felt she had 
driven her to the fatal step, which was an 
irrevocable disgrace and misery. She would 
have not only to comfort her chfld in this 
additional grief, but she would have to 
humble herself before her and ask her for- 
giveness for the part she had unwittingly 
taken in bringing it upon her. 
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Over the agonies of that scene let us in 
mercy draw a vefl. 

Vulgar and coarse as he is, Molewarp will 
be better company for us than those two 
weeping women. 

Molewarp returned to the inn completely 
satisfied with his morning's work. He called 
for a cigar and a glass of brandy and water, 
and determined to take his " infra dig.,** as 
he called it. He meant his "otium cum 
dig. ; " but as his knowledge of Latin was 
hardly to be called even a speaking ac- 
quaintance, this little slip is pardonable. 

Refreshments at Southstone were much of 
the order of refreshments at railway stations 
—or rather what refreshments at railway 
stations were ere Spiers and Pond opened a 
crusade against stale buns, bean soup, and 
bad beer. The brandy which was brought 
to Mr. Molewarp was brown and treacley, 
and the cigar was black, soft, and damp. 
But he was not a connoisseur^ and sipped the 
one and whiffed the other in happy uncon- 
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sciousness of their being anything but the 
very best. 

" Moley, my boy, you've done a good 
stroke of work," he solfloquised, " and you 
deserve a little quiet and recreation. I've 
got the beggar safe now. There's a pretty 
woman in the case, and that's enough to 
induce any chap to make a fool of himself. 
Precious good job I never married, or 
there' d have been a very capital officer lost 
to the force. Let's see — ^he married her for 
her pretty face, so he's safe to turn up, by- 
and-by, and I shall have him. There'll be 
a fresh charge, too, this time, sir ; — 
bigamy, eh ? I thought it was as well not 
to let on about that to the old lady, for fear 
she should have got too disgusted to be of 
any use. She might have refused to stop 
and lay the trap for him — ^women are that 
unaccountable in their ways. I've never 
had any professional business in the female 
way, but I should think a she-scoundrel 
flight puzzle even Jack Molewarp himself." 
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And Mr. M. smiled a smile of great satis- 
faction. 

" There's one thing I must do, though. 
I must set my mind to finding out who it is 
that watched me and gave him the office. 
There's something confounded wrong about 
that. I wonder who it is. He'd better not 
let me catch him, or by Jove he'd get it. 
Besides, I iiicver mentioned it to a soul — 
except Mrs. Gafiy. Hang the women 1 — ^it 
can't have been her. However, I'll look 
into it, and clear it up. I wish there was a 
brother or a father with these Bellishams. 
I don't half feel safe in dealing with 
women." 

And Molewarp had some ground for dis- 
satisfaction, for Mrs. Bellisham broke her 
bond with him. 

She found Mary, after the first distress of 
this new calamity, was anxious to get away 
fvowL Southstone at once. So she agreed to 
quit the place, and indeed to leave England 
for a time. The day after the detective's 
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visit, therefore, she packed up, and left, the 
first thing in the morning. 

You see the two parties to the bargain 
were not straightforward in their dealings 
fi'om the first. Molewarp had said nothing 
of the bigamy, and Mrs. Bellisham had been 
silent about the banking account. Neither 
party was sincere ; each was aiming at his 
or her own object ; so the bargain was not 
likely to be kept strictly. 
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